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“Secret Societies are the real makers of Chinese history.” 
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Overlooking the Race Course, the 
popular recreation grounds of Shanghai — 
and the only open space in this part » 
of the city, and near the large depart- 
ment stores and cinemas, the | 
FOREIGN Y:. M.C. A. is an ideal and 


convenient home at any time of the : 
year: comfortably furnished rooms; a oe 


carefully foreign supervised food 
service for members and their friends; — 
year-round. swimming; Gymnasium; 
: Handball and Squash; Billiards; Bow- 
:. ling; Debates, Lectures, and Language 
Classes during the winter months. 


Membership facilities are available 
for men, women, and children, on a 


| subscription basis. 


150 Bubbling Well Road = Cable Address: 
‘Tel: 92250 “FOREIGNY” 
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Repairing dikes along Min River at Kwanhsien, 
Szechwan, where 2000—year—old irrigation system 
begins. 


Dam in | Min River just before “opening of 
waters” in spring. 


Nanking boys’ dormitory, Chengtu, Szechwan, 


Photos by Wm. P. Fenn. 
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weaving. 


Sale of the produce in the thankagivlne offering. 


Outside the Chu rch, 
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EDITORIAL 
_A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS 


In the 1940 report of the Rockefeller Foundation there is this 
significant statement, “Now in its fourth year of war, China is a 
heartening example:.of a country which is undefeated because it will 
not accept defeat.” Four long wearisome years of warfare have not 
beaten China into submission, nor is there much sign yet that she is 
ready to accept defeat. On the contrary, the unbroken spirit of this 
great nation is still standing up to the many strains imposed upon 


it so that, generally speaking, the outlook remains hopeful. The | 


emphasis on reconstruction is only one of the many signs in Free 
China that her determination to continue the struggle to a successful 
conclusion is unshaken. At the present time, however, China’s friends 
are becoming increasingly concerned about the internal difficulties. 
In countries abroad, China’s prestige remains high. It is noteworthy 
that money for relief and'other constructive purposes continues to 
come from the U.S.A., Britain and elsewhere showing that much 
confidence exists concerning the well-being and progress of the Chinese 
nation. If China is to continue to merit the support of foreign 
- friends and of the millions of overseas Chinese, probably greater 
attention has to be paid to the difficult problem of preserving and 
strengthening China’s internal unity. All true friends of China 
are hoping that there will not be reversion to civil. war and interna! 
chaos. Very many loyal citizens are striving hard to grapple with 


| 
| 
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this thorny question, which is one of paramount importance for 


the future existence of the Chinese nation. Due to several factors 
such as distance, consorship and external war it is very difficult 
to obtain ful! and accurate information concerning the rights and 
wrongs of the dispute between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists. In any such dispute as this with a considerable historical 
background, it is unlikely that one side will be a hundred percent 
right and the other a hundred percent wrong. Because of the 
issue at stake, namely, the very existence of the nation in a time of 
national crisis, it is to be hoped that determined and sincere efforts 
will be made by all parties concerned to concentrate on achieving the 
unity which is necessary for the successful building up of a new China, 

Perhaps at this critical juncture, Christians have a special respon- 
sibility towards their country. People with narrow minds and 
political prejudices will] find it hard to bring a broad vision and un- 


-biassed attitude to the settling of this problem. Christian men and 


women who have caught the vision of world fellowship may be placed 


in a strategic position, where they can insist that the welfare of the | 


people should be considered more important than material gain or 
political advancement. Throughout the last four years of warfare 


quite a large number of Christians in China have given convincing 


proof of their ready, unselfish loya!ty to serve the interest of the 
people—the people who have suffered greatly as a result of the wide- 
spread fighting. The Christian Movement nowadays does not meet 
with very much opposition, as it has won the confidence of the people, 
That Christian men and women have maintained a fine service to 
their country through the Christian hospitals, schools and churches 


in spite of the great dangers and difficulties of these four years, is 
very well known. 


The Christian group, therefore, may well find 
itself in a position of strategic importance, one in which it should 
appeal nationally and locally for greater unity. One essential element 
in democracy is to use the method of persuasion and negotiation rather 
than the method of force, while sacrifice for the common good and 
willingness to appreciate minority view points are also inherent in 
the democratic system. ‘Definitely these principles are in line with 
the Christian way of life. The present internal difficulties undoubted. 
ly offer a challenge to Christians who should urge that the greatest 
possible efforts must be made by all parties concerned, so as to 


strengthen China’s unity. 


It is worth noting that in England and the U.S.A. the Christian | 


leaders are alive to the necessity of bringing Christian principles and 
plans to bear on the life of the nation. The European war has shaken 
many people out of their complacency, so that there is marked 
emphasis amongst Christian groups on the necessity of creating a 
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new and better social order as well as international order. In England 
after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, a keen group founded 
the Christian Newsletter and this winter in the U.S.A. a similar keen 
group of Christian leaders started a fortnightly pamphlet entitled 
“Christianity and Crisis.” Probably the most significant planning 
along this line was the Conference that was held at Malvern, England, 
from January 7th to 10th by members of the Church of England 


- under the leadership of the Archbishop of York.. Not only has the 


report of this conference attracted widespread attention in many 
countries, but also plans were made to follow up this work whereby 


these Christian principles would be broadcasted and discussed through- 


out the churches. As the full report of the conference was given 
considerable publicity, only a few special points will be noted here:— 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MALVERN CONFERENCE 

“2. Because the church is not an association of men gathered 
together by the act of their own wills but is a creation of God in 
Jesus Christ, through which as his body Christ carries on his work 
for men, it has the duty and the right to speak not only to its members 
but to the world concerning the true principles of human life. 

“3. The first, and if fully understood the whole, duty of the 
church is to be in very deed the church—the community of the Spirit 
drawing men and nations into itself, that they may become sharers 
in its God-given life and so fulfill their several destinies according to 
God’s purpose. | 

“4, The church as we know it does not manifest this life of 
true community. We therefore urge that enterprises be initiated 
whereby that life can be made manifest: for example, (a) where ~ 
possible, the whole congregation habitually worshiping together should 
regularly meet to plan and carry out some common enterprise, 
however simple, for the general good; if there are social evils in the 
locality, such as bad housing or malnutrition, let them consider how 
the evil can be remedied, either by securing the enforcement of 
existing laws or in other ways; (b) in other places let “cells” be 
formed upon the basis of common prayer, study and service; (c) besides 
such cells there should be groups of people not ready as yet to join 
in Christian devotion, but who come together to study and discuss 
what is the Christian way of life for them and for society. Many 
have been‘ led by this to ask for mstruction in doctrine and prayer. 

“In all such schemes, the Christian people of a district should 
combine to show true neighborliness, as this is illuminated by the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

“5 It is of great importance that Christian people should take 
the fullest possible share in public life, both in Parliament, in 
municipal councils, in trade unions and all other bodies affe 
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public welfare, and constantly seek such ways of expressing Christian 
principles through those channels. <p 


“13. Accordingly we believe that the ‘ie vital demands to be 
made by the church with a view to social reconstruction are two: 
The restoration of man’s economic activity to its proper place as the 
servant of his whole personal life, and the expression of his status 
in the natural world as a child of God for whom Christ died. 

“To this end we urge: 

(a) That the monetary system be so administered that what 
the community can produce is made available tq the members of the 


community, the satisfaction of human needs being accepted as the | 


~ only true end of production. 

(b) Inasmuch as human status ought not to depend upon the 
changing demands of the economic process, no one should be deprived 
of the support necessary for “the good life” by the fact that there i is 
at some time no demand for his labor. 

(c) This status of man as man, independently of the. economic 
process, must find expression in the managerial framework of indus- 
try; the rights of labor must be recognized as in principle equal to 

those of capital in the control of industry whatever the means by 
which this transformation is effected. 


(h) The question having been propounded upon moral grounds 
whether a just order of society can be established so long as owner- 
ship alone is a source of income or so long as the resources necessary 
‘to our common life are privately owned, we urge that Christian people 
should face this question with open minds and alert consciences.” — 


Clearly Christian men and women have a heavy responsibility in 
these stirring and epoch-making days, to try their level best to bring 
the principles of Christ to bear upon social, national and international 
problems. Many young people are hoping that the Church in China 
ean think and act along the lines suggested at this Malvern Con- 
ference. There are encouraging signs that people outside of the 
Christian organizations are wanting the challenge of the Christian 
message to be given a more prominent place. Here are the closing 
words of an article on the future new order in the March issue of 
The Round Table:—“‘And when Christ said, “The first of all the 
commandments is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength; and the second is like unto it, Thou shall love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself: there is none other commandment greater than these,’ 
he did not exempt politics from their operation, nor contine: = feigh. 


pour” to our fellow citizens.” 
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PENETRATION OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
INTO CHINESE LITERATURE 


HO SHOU TIEN 


HRISTIANITY has been in China for more than four hundred 
| years, but the result is yet far from what the missionaries had 
hoped. Among the four hundred million people, only about one percent 
are Christians. Just what can be done to get the other ninety-nine 
percent of the lost sheep to come home is a most puzzling problem, — 
for, if that could be done fully one fourth of the peoples in the world 
would then have accepted Christ’s way as their way of life. And 
what this would mean to the world and to Christianity would remain 
to be seen. 

When Christianity came to China it met with two obstacles. 
One was the conservatism of the upper classes to follow something 
new, with the result that Chinese Christians were usually poor, 
ignorant people, people who did not count much in society, which : 
in turn made others look down on Christianity, as something not to 
be taken so seriously as Buddhism. Another was the natural suspicion 
of foreigners who in other circumstances were people to be feared 
and disliked. In the minds of the Chinese people, missionary acti- 
vities were mixed up with exploitative activities of their country, 
and missionaries had come to represent some kind of forerunners of 
imperialism. 


The influence of these on literature were first; Christian literature 
was often something for poor and ignorant people to read, written 
in a simple style, and to be sold as cheaply as possible or even . 
given away. And this put it on a lower level than what people 
considered real literature to be, and learned people did not pay much 
attention to it. Secondly, secular literature would have nothing to 
do with Christianity whatever, or when they did mention it, it was 
often with an unsympathetic attitude if not active hostility. 


All this was such a pity. China had been described as a “literary 
country,” for she had always put literature in an important place. 
Young people in olden days used to spend their time learning to 
write good essays in order to pass the government examination; if 
they wrote well enough they could earn a title which would place them 
in a higher position than other people all the rest of their lives. And 
almost everybody who could write at all could write some poetry. 
One reason why Buddhism could spread in China so fast when it first 


~ eame was because literary men had taken it up and got it into their 


poetry etc. In old Chinese literature, Buddhist expressions abound. 
The Dream of the Red Chamber, which had attracted the attention 
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of young people generation after generation, had essentially a Bud- 


dnist theme. Christianity, too, would have spread very fast if it 
could only have caught the imagination of literary men and got into 
secular literature, but in this it had failed, and the gulf between 
Christian and secular literature had seemed an impassible one. 


The picture is, however, slowly changing. The conservatism of 


the upper classes slowly gave way. As my professor Dr, Gordon 
Poteat once said, when China accepted Western customs, she had 
accepted many Christian ideas also. Take, for instance, the respect 
of womanhood, which is definitely Christian. Or the Christian con- 
ception of charity. It may be mentioned here that the Salvation 
Army in Shanghai is getting more and more notice for its gcod 
work, and contributions of hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
non-Christian Chinese pour into its office voluntarilye as soon as an 


appeal is made, 
With the breaking up of the conservatism of the upper classes 


was the emergence of Christians who are leaders. It will be unneces- — 


sary to say that both Dr. Sun Yat Sen and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek are Christians, and both have reminded people that the, 
are Christians in no uncertain terms. Not long ago, in the middle 
of a speech which the Generalissimo broadcast to the whole nation, 
he said, “The New Testament tells us to forgive our enemies seventy 
times seven....” The patient work of missionary educators is now 
also bearing its fruits. Many graduates of missionary colleges have 
now attained high positions in different fields that one can hardly 
count them. The objection to Christianity, that it is not —_ enough 


for learned people has lost its ground. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 


And there is this war, The war has taught the Chinese many 
things and it has also given an opportunity for Christianity to shine. 
During these difficult four years of war, missionaries and other 
Christian workers have done for the people, so much under such very 
difficult circumstances that it has forced the attention of the Chinese 
to their character and to the religion which has made them what they 
are, All old suspicion about missionaries being forerunners of im- 
- perialism has gone; in its place is confidence in them and willingness 
to listen to what they have to say, even to have their faith as one’s 
own faith. The Communists, who had opposed Christian activities 
in China perhaps more than anybody else, now say that they do not 
object to them anymore, on the contrary, missionaries are welcomed. 
Chou En-lai, one of the most prominent Communists in China, sa:: 
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this to the press more than once. As to the Chinese government, 
the welcome is even more warmly expressed. 


With these changes literature has also changed. In the first 
place there are now quite a number of good Chinese Christian writers 
and good books are published now and then which people cannot 
look down upon. In the second place Christianity has caught the 
imagination of non-Christian writers and the seemingly impassible 
gulf between Christian and secular literature has been bridged. On 
this second point I wish to dwell more at length. 


The best known dramatist in China to-day is probably Tao-Yu 
(#975). His first play, Thunder and Rain (#33) was an immediate 
success and his second play, Sunrise (H 43) was not less welcomed. 
All his other plays were good. He is the most promising playwright 
we have. Well, in this his second play, Sunrise, he quoted many pa- 
ssages from the Old and New Testaments, as a kind of introduction 
to the play. Pa Chin, (f,4) considered by many as the best novelist 
in China now, also quoted Scripture in his novel, New Life. He edited 
a series of small literary books, in which one was written by Chu 
Wen (443%). This book contained three historical short stories, one 
from Greek history, one from Chinese history, but the first one in 
book was about Jesus, called The Passover, (jx #27), and the 
book was also called by this name, The Passover. And Miss Lo Hong 
(#£2) a well-known woman writer, translated a short novel called 
Heaven Knows (XWwt#), written by Miss Margaret H. Brown of the 
Christian Literature Society in Shanghai and published in London. 
That novel has a decidedly religious theme, but it appeared in a 
series for months as the only piece of literature in Kuo Chi Chien 
(fez RY), a magazine on international affairs. Christianity has 


penetrated into good modern Chinese literature indeed. 


- One thing that a student of old Chinese literature cannot fail 
to notice is the abundance of Buddhist expressions found in it, and 
this, as mentioned above, was probably one of the reasons why Budd- 
hism spread in China so fast and struck so deep. Now we are begin- 
ning to find the same thing happening -for Christianity in modern 
Chinese literature. We meet phrases like “three in one,” (=fiz—f#t) 
“burnt offerings,” “the lost sheep” “the 
cross,” (--3~#) “the bitter cup,” (74) etc. in newspapers and 
magazines sometimes every day. When an editor wants to speak 
his mind about something he may also quote from the Bible to add 
weight to his argument. Mr. Yen Nge-sheng (fa@#g8%), editor of the 
literary page of the Sin Wen Pao (#7BH#), the newspaper reputed 
to have the largest circulation in Shanghai or even in all China, be- 
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c:me a Christian, and from then on that page in that paper has 
_necer lacked materials directly or indirectly concerned with Chris- 
tianity. The reading public, most of them merchants, have accepted 
it as a matter of course and have given full support to the social 
service work sponsored by him. The articles written by the 
editor himself are very interesting to read, in them one sees this 
verse come true: . “Therefore every. scribe which is instructed to 
the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that is a householder. 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 


METHODS OF SPREADING CHRISTIAN IDEAS 


In a series called New and Interesting Unfinished Chess Games 
(RAND BW kay) which appeared as a feature in the art page of that 
newspaper, there was one which was called The Way of Being Reborn 
and Saved (%€4E2-Bcoy:). There was once even a Chinese motion 


picture by the name of The Lost Shuep, (xR), produced by ~ 


u company which was considered by many as the best company 
at that time. If the writer remembers correctly many other pictures 
produced by this company also often had scripture passages at the 


end. Indeed there was a beginning to organize a Christian Motion | 


_ Picture Company by about the same group, which has yet failed to 
show results, probably because of the war. When a Chinese has 
something in mind he goes one step further. The On Lok Yuen 


Biscuits (sees fies ) has a piece of paper put among the biscuits - 


in every tin, on this paper is not advertisement but a verse from the 
Bible. | | 
Now to return to literature. With the mass introduction of 


Western literature into China, Christian ideas have also come, It 


cannot be denied that during recent years the trend has turned 
Russian, but the schools still read English and American literature 
with all its Biblical allusions, and motion pictures from Hollywood 
‘ also often show stories adapted from English and American literature. 
Even among welcomed Russian writers there are still Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky.. It is no wonder that Hsia Mein-chuan (3§}#) who 
was the editor of a magazine for high school students told his readers 
that among their ‘““Must Reads,” is the Bible. 


| Now is the time for something new, old is not enough. The 

Dream of the Red Chamber will be regarded forever as a great piece 
of literature but in these difficult times a consumptive girl like Ling 
Dai-yu can no longer be anybody’s ideal, nor is Chia Pao-yu who 
yecame a monk for the loss of an unhappy love a hero anymore. 
In their places are healthy girls, girls who think for themselves and 
do things, and young men so fired with high idealism that they simply 
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do not have time for nonsense. And Christianity gives them what 
they need. I do not believe that there are many young people who 
think much about whether they go to heaven when they die, all 
they want is to have an ideal by which to live. There is a cross 
for everybody, and it is so good to know that Jesus had no illusions 


whatsoever. He died on the Cross refusing even to drink the vinegar 


that would ease his suffering. 


It is unpredictable what a nation of four hundred million people 
with an unbroken history of five thousand years may do when she is 
fully awakened. She is slowly awaking now. Christianity has some- 
thing to give to China and China has something to give to Christian- 
ity. And no one can tell what a small group of writers, or even one 
or two, if they are giants, can do to a country that is so highly literary- 
minded. There was Liang Chi-Chao in the turn of the century, Hu 
Shih and his friends who started the Chinese Renaissance, and Lu 
Shun who died only a few years ago and the very great influence of 
- these few cannot be doubted. Maybe there will be Christian writers 

who will have status equal to theirs or even higher than theirs, and 
have the whole country follow them as she had followed these persons 
before. Who knows? When God allows a certain set of circum- 
stances to happen, He will not have forgotten to prepare the right 
persons to make the most of them. Christianity has been in China 
for more than four hundred years, and Chinese Christians are only 
one percent. But it is the sincere belief of the writer that within 
the next thirty or fifty years strange things will happen in China 
as have never happened anywhere else before. We live in a great 


age. | 


EARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN CHINA 
F. L. HAWKS POTT 


: HAVE been asked by the Editor of the RECORDER to write a 

brief article on the early days of Christian schools in China, 
particularly in Shanghai. 

My own recollections carry me back to 1886, the time of my 
arrival as a missionary. 

I had not received any special training as a teacher, and had 
expected to take up evangelistic, not educational, work. Owing to 
the fact that a vacancy occurred in the headmastership of St. John’s 


College, I was asked to take that position. I did so with considerable 
trepidation, for I was totally unprepared and had to learn through 
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experience, by trial and error. My career as an educator has been 
unique in one respect, that is, I have been permitted to follow it for 
over half a century, at one place, and in connection with one institu- 
tion. From the first I became interested in the work, and as at the 
time I took it up I had just been reading the life of Arnold of Rugby, 
' felt the inspiration of that great teacher, and of his ideals. 


The work of Christian education in China began many years | 


ago. 
From the beginning the Roman Catholic Church understood 
the importance of the intellectual approach to the Chinese people, 
and Matteo Ricci, after he established his mission in Peking in ‘1601, 
by his knowledge of the European sciences, commended himself to ‘the 
scholars of China, and to the government. | 

The Roman Catholic Church, however, did not at first place the 
emphasis on establishing schools, and they were few in number, 

In more recent years, they have shown increased interest in 


education, and founded schools, especially for the benefit of children 
of the Church. They became convinced of the importance of colleges, 


and as examples of this type we find the Aurora University in Shang- | 


hai and the Catholic University in Peking. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Protestant Missions from their 


inception at the beginning of the nineteenth century regarded educa- - 


tion as an important branch of missionary work. 


MOTIVES OF EARLY MISSIONARIES 


The motives by which they were actuated may be summarized 
as follows: | | 


(1) The missionaries came from democratic ieisales placing 
great value on modern education, and as education was held 
in high esteem in China, it was a natural avenue of approach, 


The need of education was great, as there was no organized 
system of schools in the country. There was the civil service 
examination for scholars, but founding of schools was left 
entirely to private initiative. ; 

The education given in the private schools of China was 
confined entirely to the ancient classical literature of the 
country, and mathematics, natural science, general history 
and geography were neglected. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


to new ideas, while the minds of the young were receptive. 


The conservatism of the older generation made it impervious — 
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(5) The schools could be used as a means of evangelization and | 


of making known the teachings of the Gospel to some of the 
youth of the country. 
It is doubtful whether many of those engaged in the work of 


teaching realized what an important factor these schools would become 
in the process of cross fertilization in China, the introduction of new 


_. dynamic ideas, and the training of those who would disseminate these 
_ ideas far and wide throughout the country. 


As an illlustration of the far-reaching results of an early mission 
school, we may refer to the life of Dr. Yung Wing. He was a product 


of the Morrison School in Hongkong, and was taken by his teacher, 
- the Rev. S. R. Brown, to study in the United States. He was the 
first Chinese student to enter Yale University, and graduated in the 


Class of 1854. After his return to China he was instrumental in 
persuading the government to send a select body of youths for educa- 
tion abroad, and was head of the first Educational Mission of China 
which left for the United States in 1872. oe 

In later years some of the men educated in the first Educational 
Mission became prominent in the government of China. 


I must confine myself to the attempt to give a picture uf the 
mission schools as I saw them in the early days. 


Naturally the work was elementary. There were both boarding 
and day schools. The teaching in the boarding schools was of a 
higher grade than that in the day schools. 


In addition to being in charge of St. John’s, several day schools 
were under my supervision. On my visit to these schools, my ears 
would be greeted by the sound of the babble of voices, made by the 
pupils as they were conning their lessons out loud. As I entered 
the school room there would be immediate silence, and many pairs of 
curious eyes were focussed upon the stranger from a foreign land. 


The usual form of procedure was followed. The teacher of the 
school called up the students one by one to recite. There was no 
division into classes, and each pupil had his own individual lesson. 
The boy proceeded to “back” the book turning his face away from 


the teacher, and reciting from memory, with frequent promptings of 


the teacher, the portion he had learned. The same procedure was 
followed in regard to a portion of the New Testament. The pupil was 
not expected to understand what he recited, but only to know it by 


heart, and no questions and explanations were given. One wondered 


whether some ideas soaked into their minds, or whether the only 
result was a knowledge of Chinese characters, and the ability to 
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It would be difficult to estimate the value of the old-time day 
school, and of course there is much that might be criticized. They 
were however important feeders, and from them the brighter students 
were chosen to continue their education in the boarding schools. 


The work in the boarding schools was much more efficient, and 
in addition to studying the Chinese classics and the Scriptures they 
also learnt something about arithmetic, geography and history. Not 
many of the teachers were trained, but some of them proved to be 
born teachers. . In the boarding schools the close relationship between 
teachers and pupils gave an opportunity for influence in character 
building. 


Some of the boarding schools which began in those ent years 


did most efficient work. I would refer to the work of Dr. Calvin W. 


Mateer who founded a school at Tengchow in Shantung in 1864, in 


“which work of college grade was begun in 1882. This college was 


later removed to Weihsien, and afterwards became the nucleus of 


the Shantung Christian University (Cheeloo) established at — 


in 1917. 


I would also refer to the school founded by Dr. D. Z. Sheffield | 


in Tungchow in 1867, afterwards incorporated into the Yenching 
University. 


In Shanghai there were such schools as the Lowrie High School 


(founded 1860), the Bridgman Memorial School (founded 1861), 


the Mary Farnham School for Girls (founded 1862), St. John’s Middle 


School (founded 1879), St. Mary’s Hall (founded 1881), and the Anglo. | 
Chinese College (founded 1882). 


There was little in the way of co-operation i in Christian educational 
work. | 
The lack of textbooks in Chinese for teaching natural science, 


geography and history led to the formation of a School and Textbook 
Series Committee at the first Missionary Conference held in 1877, 


and much good work was done by Dr. — Fryer, Dr. Calvin — 
Dr. W. M. Hayes, and others. 


At the Missionary Conference held in Shanghai in. 1890, the 
School and Textbook Series Committee was reorganized and became 


‘the Missionary Educational Association. Beginning from that: time 


triennial meetings were held of the missionary educators from all 
over China. In this way close co-operation between those engaged 
in the work was secured. As the work grew, it became necessary 


to appoint a General Secretary. Dr. Frank D. Gamewell, and later 


ry EK. W. Wallace, acted in this capacity. | 
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As in all missionary work in the early days, the foreign missionary 
occupied the prominent position, but in later years they gradually 
gave place to competent Chinese qualified for leadership. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


During the early years of my connection with educational work, 
there was continuous debate as to the advisability to teaching English 
in the mission schools and colleges. Those of the early generation 
were bitterly opposed to the introduction of English. They regarded 
it as yielding too much to the utilitarian ideal, and predicted it 
would result in our schools turning out graduates who would be 
employed as clerks in foreign commercial firms, in the customs, 
telegraph service and in banks, and not in the work of the Church. 


They did not recognize the educational value of teaching English as - 


supplying the pupils with a master key that would open the door of 
knowledge on all subjects, and would train young men and women 
so that they could continue their education abroad in the United States 
or England. 


The younger missionaries advocated the teaching of English and 
gave as an argument the impossibility of translating textbooks into 
Chinese rapidly enough to keep abreast of the increasing knowledge 
of the West. | | 


The younger generation was victorious, and the teaching of 
English came more and more to take a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum of missionary schools. 


It was proved that the Chinese student by diligence and ap- 
plication was capable of acquiring a sufficient knowledge of English 
to enable him to get a more thorough college education through the 
medium of the English language than he could through books translat- 
ed into Chinese. 


With the increase of textbooks on all subjecta in Chinese, many 
of which have been translated by students who acquired English in 
missionary schools and then studied abroad, there are signs now of 
an increasing tendency to use the Chinese language in the schools and 
colleges for teaching all subjects, and to make the acquirement of the 


English language a matter of secondary importance, 


_In my early days, I was also conscious of a feeling of rivalry 
between evangelistic and educational missionaries. The former were 


- inclined to regard the work of education as lacking in value from the 


point of view of the extension of Christianity in China. I recall a 
visit from an earnest Christian missionary who, after I had shown 
him over the buildings and explained the nature of our work, as he 


] 
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took his departure, exclaimed in a somewhat patronizing tone, “Well, 
| this also might be called missionary work.” Se 
With all their shortcomings, the Christian schools and colleges 
! have trained many for leadership in the Church, and have done much | 
a in the way of leavening the mind of the Chinese in regard to the | 
meaning of the Christian Gospel. | 
: One further remark and that is in regard to the opportunity 
a for Christian education in China. a 
In the day of small beginnings, the opportunity for influence ' was 
limited. 
After 1905 when the civil service examination was abolished by 
imperial edict, the opportunity for the Christian schools became much 
greater, and these schools were ful! to overflowing. 


‘The Government, both Central and Provincial, expended rere oS 
sums of money in the development of the New Educational System, t 


and much was accomplished. Leadership passed from the missionary — 
institutions, and they took the position of an important auxiliary, 1 


| having as one of their chief functions the preservation of religion in 
connection with education. 


n 

: The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War has resulted in a general . 

: set-back to educational work, both government and missionary. We rr 


believe that when peace returns, there will be a remarkable opportunity a 

| for the progress of Christian education in China. g 

: 

| —o= h: 

| | THE WORLD-WIDE TASK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: 

| A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY AND! LIFE OF “i 

a THE OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT | to 

| - (Continued) | 
CHAPTER III. SPIRIT. ho 
THE “OECUMENICAL EXPERIENCE” ac 
Bo REMEMBER vividly some of my sensations at the first Oecumenical mé 
_ | & Conference I attended. I was a student at Oxford, and was delegate ine 
4 to a Missionary Conference of the World’s Student Christian Federa- ns 
n 


tion in Switzerland. There were students from 26 nations represented; _ 
| so, although it was on nothing like the scale of the Amsterdam Youth Ban 
at Conference, it was representative enough. 


I Rnatine’ the thrill of saying the Lord’s Prayer in my own der 
vere saying it in theirs—between | 


| 
¥ 
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twenty and thirty all told. It was strangely reminiscent of that 
passage in the Acts where the crowd marvelled that though drawn 
from all the nations of the Mediterranean world they could at Pentecost 


all hear the word of God in their own language. That was the 


feeling of transcending unity. I got it again when I was out with a 
German friend and we bought a newspaper; he asked me to carry 
it for him as he might be seen and reported by spies. (The news- 


paper was anti-Nazi; and Basle just across the border from Germany.) 


That was in its way also a feeling of unity, for one entered for a 
moment into his life. But it was also an experience of the disunity 
of the world. Similar was a curious bilingual discussion on human 
sin which I carried on over supper with a German student leader. 
He maintained, in German, that man was wholly evil. I in English 
pled for, say, 5% of good. The German who translated for us, who 
agreed more with me than with my opponent, used to preface his 


translations with an apology and an assurance that he did not share 


the views he was about to translate. It is worth adding that my 
opponent, as I have called him, later proved to be one of the finest 
leaders of the German S.C.M. in its struggle with paganism. I re- 
member another German, an adherent of the Barthian theology, who 
was in our discussion group; and from time to time the chairman 
would refer to him for an exposition of the Barthian view on the 
matter under discussion. He did not give it, letting us have instead 
a summary of the theology itself, with which by that time we were 
getting to be familiar—or thought we were. It is worth adding that 
I have acquired more sympathy with the Barthian theology since I 
have acquired more understanding of it. 


This is the second stage: the stage of irritation with the others 
for being so stupid, (By “stupid” one really means that they fail 
to behave like oneself and one’s fellow-nationals.) In practice of 
course the two feelings exist side by side, Sometimes one would be 
feeling that the Una Sancta really did exist; at other times that 
one wanted to get away from all these strange and absurd, or rather 
horrifying people, and be very English. The exceedingly interesting 
accounts written by the Chinese delegates to Amsterdam include in 
many cases some of the same sensations. Something of the kind is 
inevitable to this kind of work. Nor is the experience confined to 
delegates to big conferences though it is perhaps most vivid for them. 
Any serious international or interdenominational study involves the 
same thing. | 


But these emotions are not adequate to be the basis of an inter- 
denominational] and international fellowship. In practice, they are 
accompanied from the beginning by a third; and it is the third which 


e 
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ig detervainative, and which controls the later development of the 


oecumenical movement and the man or woman who shares init. This 
third element is the conviction that transcending both the thrill of 
unity, and the despair of division, is the fact of Jesus Christ. Through 
Him we have met together. By Him we have been saved; whatever 
the various meanings we give to that term, we do all recognise that 
we owe to Him a debt which is quite beyond payment. At the foot 
of His Cross, discussion and dissension cease; our various claims of 
truth and justice, and our various differences and difficulties, lose 
their importance; and we are left to the fundamental activity of the 


Christian, adoration, thanksgiving and love; and the dedication. of ; 


ourselves to Him. 


Thus the Cross of Jesus Christ ieide at the ieonkoe of the Oecu- 
menical Movement, as at the centre of all Christian activity. It is 
the symbol of the fact that in the last resort we meet God—and in. 
meeting God we meet each other most truly—not as British or 
Chinese, white or black, Left or Right, rich or poor, educated or 
illiterate, clever or brainless, beautiful or plain; we meet as men and 
women, and as sinful men and women. The Cross is the one place 
where we do meet on this basis; it is the one place where we meet 
knowing that all the barriers are down, and all the defences and 
pretences removed, and we meet as we really are. “In him is no 
darkness at all.” Because the Church is likewise the fellowship 
founded on the Cross, it is the one, and the only, human community 
which can unite man. To enter the Church we have only to recognise 
the fact of the love of God and human need for Him. Other com- 


munities unite those of one nation, and exclude all others: or those 


of one opinion, or profession, or training, but cannot admit those 
- who dissent, or have not shared in these advantages. Nothing there- 
fore can take the place of the Church, because the Church is human 
in its scope. The Church leads us where we belong, to the foot of 
the Cross, the gibbet of the yet Victorious Christ. 


PAST ACHIEVEMENT AND PRESENT TASK 


corruption by sentimentalising is in matters religious not the least 
dangerous. The sentimentality into which the “oecumenist” can fall 
is of staying at this point of religious affirmation and devotion, and 


: going no further. 


For the characteristic tension of the Christian faith is well 
brought out in Amsterdam’s title “Christus Victor.” 


Christ has won; 


way 
eithe: 
that ; 


| the v 
It is the temptation of the Oecumenical Movement to stop at that - | 

point, and to get to believe that nothing more need be said. All great 

things have the possibility of corruption in’ several ways, of which 
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the battle is fundamentally over; God is King of His world. Yet : 


Amsterdam delegates went forth pledged to make Christ the Con- 
queror. The paradox—and the essence—of the Christian life is con- 


tained in the twin assertions that Christ is Victor, and that He must 
be made Victor. 


To put the same thing from the empirical angle; it is true that 


the Church is in principle all that we have said. It is also, and in 


some ways much more obviously true, that the Church is disunited 
(and so not able to serve as a principle of unity for a distracted 
mankind), lacking in both vision and obedience (and so useless to 
the tragic problems of our common life), lacking in devotion to God 
(and so not carrying out her central purpose of witness to His Love), 
and (worst of all) cherishing at the heart of her life, not the Cross 
of Jesus, but rather the prudence of the priest and the Levite in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, or the pride of the Pharisee who was 
not as other men. 


So we cannot stop in rhapsody of the experience of the Cross as 
our Uniter in the Oecumenical Movement (true as that experience is), 
but must go out and suffer. This is the explanation of the combina- 
tion in the movement of the experience of tragedy and of victory. 
The Movement lives in a tension—and this is the shortest way of 
defining its “spirit’”—between the conviction that God has given us 
the command to unity, and is showing us the way to it, with the 
conviction that God has given us His command to hold to the truth 
that we see, whether that be in the realm of religion or politics or 
anything else. 


To be sure, the position is not without its dangers. There is 
} the danger of hypocrisy—of asserting our unity without doing more 
than an occasional and quite minor -action to make it more real. 
There is the similar danger of using the admitted difficulties in the 
way of any improvement as a cloak for a hidebound refusal to change, 
} either in religion or politics or anything else. There is the danger, 
that is, of using the tragic quality inherent in the situation to prevent 
the victory. | 

Nevertheless, when we have tes out the dangers in the at- 


1 titude of the Oecumenical Movement, can it be maintained in the face 
of the facts, that there is any other way of approach to our task 


| of making a Church which shall be worthy to be called One, Holy, - 


Catholic, and Apostolic—a church, as Dr. Visser’t Hooft said at 
i Amsterdam, which is the Church—One, that is, united; Holy, that 
is belonging to God alone; Catholic, that is, as world-wide as the plan 
fT of God; and Apostolic, that is, true to the faith on which it is 
founded? 


| 
| 
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THE ESSENTIAL METHOD 


It is in the light then of this general approach—which has been 
the fruit of many years’ and many peoples’ and many places’ ex- 
perimentation and experience—that the Oecumenical Movement, in 
its various manifestations, pursues the task that God has given it. 
There is the common work, of advice, planning, and execution, of 
church bodies, of specialised groups, dealing with a particular cross- 
section of humanity, and of the interdenominational and internationa] 
organisations. There is the common task of the study of the world 
in which we live, of its outstanding distresses and needs, and of the 
ways to meet the one and overcome the other. There is the common 
examination of the faith of the churches and of the Church, that out 
of the fragmentary understanding of Christianity which any one of 
-us and any church now possesses, there may grow something more 
worthy and more compelling. There is finally, the common worship. 
Finally, and most important. We have spoken often—we have to 
speak often—as if this endeavour on which we are engaged was a 
human endeavour. But it fundamentally is not. It originated as a 
by-product from the command to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
-acommand which came from God. God also laid upon us the command 
of unity, as a necessity to that end. 
all testify, who has given us the gift—unspeakably precious in the 
experience of many—of such unity as we now have: and to Him we 
pray that it shall be increased and perfected. To put it, in another 
way: “except the Lord build the house, their labour is in vain that 
build it.” Both because our impulse comes from God, and also be- 


cause if we do not consciously do all in His name and for His sake, 


we shal! defeat His and our purpose, the secret and the inmost ‘life of 
the Oecumenical Movement is in worship. It is in worship that men 
of different nations, cultures, and churches, come nearest to each 
other; it is in worship that man’s nature is fulfilled. It is in worship 
that the end for which man exists is fulfilled. There can be no 


adequate kind of unity, or search for unity, which does not involve . 


the entering into and sharing of each other’s deepest experience of 
worship, of the whole richness of Christendom from the splendour of 
the Orthodox Liturgy or the Roman High Mass to the silence of the 
Friends and the free prayer of the Protestant tradition. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE ORGANISED CHURCHES. 


We can now offer some kind of answer to the question—“Why — 


bother with the organised churches?’ The answer, reduced to its 


simplest terms, is this: 
is to worship God and to draw men to Him, by preaching the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, in prayer, word, and deed, The Church should do 


It is God, as the great leaders 


The fundamental task of the true Church | 
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many things in the course of fulfilling this task, and does in fact 
do so. Hospitals, schools, co-operatives, political education, political 
decision, the word of judgment and mercy to the social and national 
_ leaders—these all have their place in the task of worship and evange- 
lism. But the Church was not primarily constructed to achieve 
political or national ends; and such ends cannot be equated with the 
Kingdom of God or the realisation of the Sermon on the Mount. 
If we wish to pursue political ends, we should join a politica) party, 
_ the instrument designed to secure them. The Church has something 
to say on all these things, and suffers‘more than the world when 
it forgets or deliberately ignores these things. But the Church is 
not a political party—this is simply an example—but something else. 
It is the body which worships and evangelises. We cannot do without 
it, if as Christians we hold that these are the finally important things. 
The only question that then arises is whether we should not do better 
to found another and purer church, more in harmony with our needs. 
The history of the Church is full of such attempts. We may hold 
that the Reformation, for example, was inevitable; and not without 
its advantages. But now, when we have seen only too clearly that 
legacy of sects without number which has been the unexpected fruit 
of the Reformation, can we wish to add another? 


There is in fact, for those who seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, no alternative to the Church, even when it is 
represented by the unsatisfactory churches we all know. We can 
only do without the Church if we think of Christianity as something 
different from what it fundamentally is—as a political nostrum, or 
a producer of an improved individual or national character. If men 
in the Church are faithful to God, He will give them a juster and 
more peaceful social and political life, and make them better; but 
only if they are faithful to God, that is, only if, in the last resort, 
they care more about Him, love Him more, than they love their 
moral characters or their political desires. In that sense, and for 
- that reason, Jesus said—much to the distress of some of His followers 


—My Kingdom is not of the world.” 


| It is significant that all three of the big Oecumenical Conferences | 
had the Church—the weak, disunited visible Churches—at the centre 


of their discussions and of their message. This is not due simply 
to ecclesiastical conservatism—it was not true either of Stockholm or 
Jerusalem. It is due partly to disillusionment with other human 
communities; partly to the renewed understanding of the classical 
Christian faith that was the result of that disillusionment; and partly 
to the fact that when the world is growing steadily more and more 
disintegrated, it is the Christian community, the organised churches, 


hich alone are drawings 


| 
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This is not to give carte blanche to the Churches to stay as they 
are, knowing that they need not bother to reform, since we shall have 
to join them anyway. It is possible for a part of the Church to 
cease to be the Church at all; though that has never in history 


. happened to a whole denomination. The Churches by the very fact 


that they are of this essential character are the more bound to reform 
and advance. (The Madras Conference alone suggested enough to 


keep the entire Church busy for about a century). Attention must 


be, and is, being, given to a host of matters—unity and co-operation; 
a greater sensitivity to the needs of the people and the challenges 


of the moment; a more complete and loving programme of service; 


a better-trained ministry, able to be help to educated and professiona] 
people; a greater use of national culture and contribution in religious 
architecture, in hymn, prayer, and literature; a deeper faithfulness in 
thought and practice to its Master; a richer and more devoted worship, 
These needs are admitted; they must be urged. (We might on the 
other side have told of much in the Church’s defence; for that too is 
a long and splendid tale.) We are here concerned with one main 
point; that unless the whole understanding of the nature of Christian. 
ity which the Oecumenical Movement has is quite wrong, the Church 
in an organised and visible form, partaking of the weakness of man, 
but pointing to the perfection of God, is an inevitable and essential 
part of the redemptive purpose of God in the world. 


(To be Continued) . 


‘A STUDY OF THE RELIGIONS OF HSICHOW 
CARL H. F. LIU 
(Continued ) 


2. Historical and Cultural Background. 
LOSELY connected with the racial problem is that of the historical] 
and cultural development of the people of Hsichow. The early 
beginnings of: the place are very obscure. Much of the legendary 
account as contained in the “Peh Kuo Yin Yu” (Bi) and the 


“History of Nan Chao” is fictitious and therefore not to be relied upon 


as history. Such a story as the one that as early as 270 B..C. the 
three sons of Asoka, the King of India were given parts of Yunnan 
as their principality; that the third son was assigned to Tali and his 


descendants ruled after him as the Kings of the Peh Tze Kuo; and. 
that it was the Goddess of Mercy who first opened up the valley and } 


subdued a wicked dragon and made the place habitable, is a unfounded 


‘and can only be regarded as mythology. 
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What we can now gather from the study of different historical 
records is that the people in this sector were from ancient times a 
nomadic tribe wandering in groups from place to place within large 
areas. Plunder, massacre, and the taking captive of members of 
other groups and making them their slaves were prevalent practices 
among such tribes in the early days. This state of things existed 


_In Yunnan, Kweichow and the southwestern parts of Szechuan until! 


the latter part of the Chow dynasty when Juang Chiao (if #%) (329 
B. C.) a general of the Tsu state led his troops into Yunnan and after 
conquering the local tribes, settled down and ruled over central of 
eastern Yunnan as Tien Chung Kuo (jijrhfy). This was the first 
amalgamation of the Chinese people with the local tribes. The 


cultural influence may not be great, but from that time on some sort 


of organization and social order began to develop in Central Yunnan. 
About a hundred years later (cl140 B. C.) when Han Wvu,Ti ( FF) 
sent his scouts into the Southwest to explore the way to India, they 
were brought to face the arrogance of a barbarian chief who even 
dared to question the power of the Han Empire, and held the im- 


perial envoy Wang Yuen Yu (--#-F) in custody for four years. 


Chinese interest in Yunnan was first aroused when Wang Yuen 


- Yu went back in 186 B. C. and reported to the emperor the vastness 


and wealth of the Tien Kuo. Han Wu Ti being an ambitious emperor 
then.sent his envoys and military officers to the southwestern parts 
of Szechuan and the northeastern parts of Kweichow and brought 
the local tribes to subjugation either by force or persuasion. He made 
their territory into districts of the Chinese Empire, altho he still put 


the chieftains in charge under Chinese rule. Thus Yueh Hsi (j{) 


the present day Hsi Chang (#8) Chien Wei (#4$) in southwestern 
Szechuan and Chiang Ko (#4) in northwestern Kweichow and parts 
of eastern Yunnan were first brought under Chinese rule and later 
became the base of Chinese military and cultural expansion into 


Yunnan. 


Among the envoys and officers sent as pioneers by Han Wu Ti 


- jn 122 B. C. was a very famous Chinese scholar named Sze Ma Hsiang 


Yu (#1844) who was himself a native of Szechuan, probably of 
Chengtu. He went from Yueh hsi (&{%) the seat of his office to the 
banks of the Yo Shua (#£7k) i.e. Ta Ching Sha Kiang which was 
only two hundred li from Yeh Yui (#€#x), the ancient name for Tali. 
The fame of his literary accomplishments and his pacification me- 
asures attracted to him not a few intelligent tribes people who were 
eager to learn Chinese Classics from him. Among the enquirers were 
two bright young men from Tali, Chang Shu (aRA) and Sheng Lan 


by name, They studied under Sze Ma Shiang Yu ( 
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and went back to teach their own people the Chinese ways and 
changed many of their native customs. Not long after that in 111 
B. C., the famous Chinese historian, Sze Ma Chien, (7) 3%) was 
again sent to the southwest and during his military expeditions to 
the northwestern parts of Yunnan he set up a platform and taught 
at Yeh Yu i.e. Tali, in the home of the two local scholars. Thus 
as early as the first century B. C. the seed of Chinese culture had 
already been sown on the fertile soil of Tali among the upper classes 
of the local people before the Chinese Military conquest, 


In the second year of Yuen Feng 110 B.C. Emperor Wu Ti: again 
sent Wong Yuen Yu (= %&-F) the Chinese envoy who had been erst- 
while put in confinement for four years in Tien Kuo, to persuade the 
King of Tien Kuo to surrender to Han. When persuasion failed the 
emperor sent large troops from the districts of Ba and Shu (F433), 
now Chung-king and Chengtu and after the kindred tribes had been 
vanquished the native king finally surrendered. Wu Ti made his ter- 
ritory the Yichow prefecture (4¢-H{i#$).. Later in the reign of Mingti 
(WF HKZB-=— Ze) 69 A. D., the Ngai Lao Yi on the outskirts of Tali 

and far beyond the reach of the Empire, turned to Chinese rule and 
the emperor sent officials together with immigrants to rule over them 
and made that region the Yung Chang (7« £78) prefecture, com- 
prising the whole of the northwestern part of Yunnan. From thence 
onwards the different tribes gradually settled down around centers 
of Chinese political influence, and cities began gradually to grow. 
Though there were uprisings every now and then because of misrule 
and maltreatment by Chinese officials, the life of the tribes certainly 


entered a new phase with the growth of cities and the coming of 


Chinese rule. There were quite a number of very capable and 


energetic Chinese magistrates during the Han dynasty in the first | 


and second centuries, some of whom set up schools and taught the 
people to learn Chinese ways and ideas and others introduced the 
irrigation system and turned vast plains into workable land, and the 


people learned agriculture. Because of their beneficent rule they 


were oftentimes after their death. worshipped in specially erected 
temples. 


-After the a of the Han dynasty and the division of the 
Chinese Empire into the Three Kingdoms there was a period of con- 
fusion in China and so Yunnan was left in the hands of resident 
Chinese officials who ruled over the tribes more or less independently. 


From the third century to the seventh century (280-624 A. D.) there 


were such constant changes of rule and revolts among the tribe that 
we might call the period the dark ages of Yunnan. 
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INFUSION OF INDIAN CULTURE 


Just as in Europe so in China, what carried the people node 
these difficult times was religion. In China it was the period of 
infusion of Indian culture and Buddhism. Waves of Buddhist monks 
went from China to the west in search of Buddhist Sacred writings 
and on their return they brought with them not only Buddhist classics 
but also scholars who helped to translate the classical writings into 
Chinese. Buddhist philosophy attracted many brilliant Chinese and 
gradually it became a very popular subject of study among Chinese 
scholars and officials. Soon Buddhist influence became so wide spread 
that large numbers joined the Buddhist Monasteries. National 
revenue and conscript military service were thereby affected and the 
authorities had to issue orders to restrict people from joining the 
Buddhist Monastic order. The effect among the ruling class was no 
less strong. Some of the emperors became so much interested that 
they were willing to sacrifice the throne to become monks. Most 
gorgeous temples and big golden images were set up everywhere in 
China and during this period the world-famous Yun Kang Buddhas 
(2 hig fk ) were also carved on the rocks of mountain sides. In their 
search for the quiet blissful land Buddhist and Taoist monks retreated 
to the strange mountains of the interior and the places seldom visited 
by the ordinary folk. This dispersion of the monks helped the spread 
of Chinese culture into regions outside China and who can say 
for sure that none of these wandering monks did not get to the 
most attractive mountains of Tali before the Tang Dynasty? 


When China was again unified under the Tang Dynasty in the 
seventh century, the Nan Chao Kingdorn also rose to power. Altho 
it maintained an independent political rule, it nevertheless looked to 
China for cultural influence. The kings of Nan Chao were great 
admirers of Chinese culture. They invited Chinese scholars and 


eminent Chinese officials (some of them were captured by force and 


brought to the Nan Chao court) to be their chief advisers and copied 


everything Chinese. Whenever an envoy was sent to and returned 


from the Chinese imperial court the result was an importation of 
Chinese culture. Chinese classics, Chinese religious pictures and 
designs, Chinese Music, Chinese official costumes were all brought back 
with them. When they were at war with China, they brought back 
many valuable articles among them classics and images, as plunder 
and craftsmen as captives. Once the King petitioned: the Chinese 


imperial court to send skilful carpenters and masons to Yunnan to 


build big temples and huge golden images of Buddha. The famous 
Chung Son Su (#2347) and San Ta Su (=H ) were built at that 
time by the famous Chinese ¢ 
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(4x). As early as 713 A. D. ) King Sheng Lo-pi 
fz) ordered Confucius temples to be set up all through his kingdom. 
Besides inviting Chinese scholars to teach their people Chinese classics, 
they often sent their children to Szechuan to study. Earlier they 
may have had their own language but from that time onwards Chinese 
became the official language and there were men of literary achieve- 
ments among their own tribes people. We may say that the Tang 
and Sung Dynasties were the period of voluntary importation and 
imitation of Chinese culture in Yunnan. 


When Kublai Klan conquered Tali Kuo, which was practically 
the whole of our present day Yunnan provience, he stationed his 
Mongolian and Mohammedan troops in different parts of Yunnan and 
formally turned it into a province and ruled: over the place with 
government appointed officials above the local chiefs (+:5]). From 


that time to our present day Yunnan has been under regular Chinese ° 


_ rule and has become an integral part of China. : 


Beginning from the Ming dynasty the Chinese imperial com- 
petitive examinations were open to scholars of Yunnan and with the 
‘coming in of more big Chinese families and the out going of local 
scholars who had succeeded in passing the government examinations 
to hold government offices in other parts of China, this province and 
its people were civilized in all respects and the conception of Hua 
Shia (4€37) and Man Yi (#8) gradually vanished from the minds 
of people. At present small isolated groups can still be found in the 
mountainous parts of the province, but we can hardly see any tribal 
peculiarities in any fair-sized city in Yunnan, 


3. Natural Environment. 


One of the most important factors that accounts for many of 
the religious beliefs and practices of Hsichow is its magnificent 
natural environment: the majestic and imposing mountains, the 


turbulent waterfalls, the everflowing and life-giving streams, the | 
- sounding waves and the unfathomable mysteries of the Erh Hal, the 


howling blast, the age-long trees with their spreading branches, the 
everchanging clouds that climb over the mountain tops; in fact. every 
natural object and phenomenon inspires awe and breathes fear into 
the minds of the country folk. It is no wonder that a great many 
of the religious beliefs and practices are connected with some natura] 


phenomenon. 
For example, in connection with the sea are all sorts of legends 
and myths about the dragon. Dragons are believed to possess human 


personalities and the first ancestors of the people of this region were 
called “nine dragons.” They. were the sons of a dragon who myster- 
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_lously touched a maid who was washing clothes along the lake shore; 
she conceived and later gave birth to nine sons, The monster of 
the sea was generally thought to be mischievous and possessed of 
unusual powers. For example, the founding of Tali was itself a 
legend centered around the subduing of the wicked dragon Lo Cha, 


Next to the dragon is the serpent which is believed to cause 

_ the storms at sea overturning boats and devouring people. The story 
of the killing of the ferocious serpent gave rise to the worship of 
the hero who went to sea and having fought the serpent, gained for 
the people of Tali peace on the sea. In order to calm the sea and 
to keep the sea monsters under subjugation, pagodas were erected 
along the shore to keep them under pressure, and temples for the - 
Lung Wong were also set up to pacify and please the powerful dragon. 


Mythical stories connected with the mountains are no fewer in 
number and no less in importance than those connected with the sea, 
and the mountain gods hold an even more significant place in the 
worship of the people. Important temples are mostly built along the 
foot and on top of the mountain. Many famous Buddhist and Taoist 
monks found. retreat in the mountain and got special illumination 
during their meditation there. These together with the belief in Feng 
Sui (Jl 7k) made many spots sacred and added more prestige to the 


mountain. 


One very fascinating. love story was connected with the clouds. 
A fairy having acquired his magic power from the mountain god once 
flew stealthily into the court of the Nan Chao King and having run 
away with one of the most beautiful princesses lived with her happily 
on the mountain top. Being possesed of magic power, the fairy had 
all he wanted to please his fair lady. Once the fairy flew to the 
other side of the Erh Hai in an attempt to steal the beautiful “Chia 
- Sha” of the Abbot of the Buddhist monastery which he intended to 
bring to his lover to keep her warm in winter time. Unfortunately 
the abbot discovered the theft and immediately used charms which 
caught the fairy midway in the air and drowned him in the sea. 
His fair lady waited and waited for his return and after sorrowing 
for days, she too was transformed and disappeared in the form of 
a cloud which often rises up and drops back again on the mountain 
top as if it were indeed a lady looking out over the sea for her lover. 
Whenever this cloud appears a cloud also rises from the sea to meet 
the cloud from the mountain top, and the two clouds join in mid-air 
as if rapturously embracing each other, thereby causing a big 
whirlwind in the lake which is very dangerous to the boatman, 
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Stones are also objects of worship and the writer has seen 
peculiarly shaped stones set up in the temples and painted with 
curious signs; for they are believed to be able to float on the sea and 
to carry gods on them. | 


It would take a separate book to deal with the myths and folklore 
of the place that are connected with the impressive landscape and 
other natural phenomena. The examples given above are purposely 
inserted here to illustrate the influence of natural environment on the 
religious life of the people of Hsichow. : 


Before the topic is left a few lines should be added about the 
relation of natural environment to the social and economic life of the 
people. First of all the weather is most agreeable and there is 
generally plenty of rain and water for irrigation purposes. As a 
result, the life of the farmer is comparatively easy and since the 
plain is fertile, it provides a livelihood without any very strenuous 
work. At the same time much of the: hard labor is done by the 


~ women and so the men have practically very little to do, and thus 


they are enabled to devote much of their time to religious activities 
which serve as a sort of pastime for the leisurely country folk. 


Women, and especially the older women are particularly religious, © 
They are naturally superstitious, and besides, the lot of women is 
comparatively miserable. Therefore religion becomes to them a way 

This favorable economic life together with the impressive natural 
environment have all helped towards the building of temples and 
the carrying on of religious activities in and around Hsichow. 


( To be Continued) 


BUSINESS RECORDS IN MISSION WORK 
ALBERT C. HAUSSKE 


ie WELLS, in the concluding chapter of his itmiaibes Outline 

of History, gives an encouraging picture of what he believes will 
come, perhaps “more nearly than we think,” and goes on to say, 
“Fach one who believes that brings the good time nearer; each heart 
that fails delays it.” He intimates that when Utopia comes (he 
finished his Outline in 1920!) there will be no need for many of the 
practices now seemingly so important and necessary. I want to class 


myself among those who “believe,” but until that dispensation arrives, 


I am of the opinion that certain practices, too often neglected in our 
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mission work, are still of great importance. The importance of keep- 
ing certain records and the trouble, confusion, time consumed trying 
to “dig up” data of one kind and another, which past failure to 
observe has caused, have impressed themselves on my mind more 
than ever before, especially during these days, when evacuations and 
their attendant problems have brought home all sorts of difficulties. 


If the Editor of The Recorder see fit to publish this article, it 
will be the third time that I have inflicted my opinions along these 
lines upon the readers of this journal.1 And so, if this article does 
appear it will be another proof of the tolerant spirit, aside from 
theological views, which is so manifest of the policy of the Editorial 
Board! 


_ I have mentioned the importance of keeping records as of special 
interest because of the present situation. May I just enlarge on that 
a little, by venturing to ask—how many readers of this article, who 
may have been asked by your mission to prepare inventories of your 
physical plants (buildings, equipment, etc.) or other records for filing 
with: your respective governments, have had ready access to data 


making possible, with ease and despatch, any sort of complete and 


satisfactory inventories or other record? I am sure members of my 
own mission are not alone in their despair, may I say, over such 
unavailable information. Lest anyone think I am being unduly critical 
of the missionaries of the past who may have failed to keep adequate 
records according to good business standards, let me say that I realize 
how busy they often were with more important matters. But I do 
want to suggest a few simple practices which may be of help for the 
present and for the future, but may I first repeat some pointed 


comments which I received from Mr. Edwin Marx of the United 


Christian Missionary Society, commenting on my first article: 


“T have said that workers were willing to spend years of time, 
and plenty of money, to get training in nursing, preaching, or 
teaching, and the organization would not allow them to practice 
in those departments of missionary service until they were 
properly trained, at least in some measure. The handling of 
money, with all its recognized responsibilities and risks, yet 
seemed to be the one and virtually the only one line of service 
that could be undertaken without training, and without any 
pressure being put on them to take the training, or even to make 
it possible for them to get it.” (Italics mine) 


While this refers to the handling of money only, it can also apply 
to all business phases of our mission work. Such practices are not 


1. April 1933—“No Profits! Why Keep Accounts?” 
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only of value for situations such as at present, but may be of inestim- 
able worth in the future for more reasons than one. It may not 
be amiss to say that our Catholic friends are perhaps far ahead of 
us in this matter of business records and see to it that certain stand- 
ards are observed. 


CARE OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Regarding the matter of correspondence, the following comments 
may be in order. ‘The use of worn typewriter ribbons, poor carbon 
paper, writing on two sides of very thin and transparent paper for 
carbon copies, often making letters and copies illegible, are frequent 
practices, resulting not only in eye strain for the “other fellow,” but 
in making it difficult to decipher much useful information. (In many 
of our business methods we forget, too often, this “other fellow,” 
who sometimes has to spend much more time than otherwise necess- 


ary looking for valuable data of past records) Carbon copies of all 


institutional letters should be kept and carefully filed, especially such 
as may have considerable bearing on future affairs. Perhaps many 
of you have experienced a great deal of difficulty knowing not who 
wrote certain letters, simply because either the writer’s signature 
or his initials did not appear on the copy. It may have been! necess- 
ary to make inquiries of such person (taking for granted that such 
person was still among the living!) regarding some important item 
concerned. These points, together with the failure to show, oftimes, 
date of letter, address and name of person written to, may seem like 
trivial matters but might well be given some thought. The following 
amusing and true story may be carrying it too far, but in these days 
of censorship one begins to wonder if the idea might not be a good 
one! A friend of mine recently received a letter from an acquaint- 


ance in his homeland in Europe. The censors there insist that the - 


writers of letters put the names and addresses of both writer. and 
recipient on each page. It is not known if this friend was trying 
to be facetious or was telling the true reason, but in either case 


this friend’s comments got by the censor somehow or other, the sub- 


stance of which was that the reason for such regulation was because 
the censor often used letters in which to wrap his lunch and so 
frequently could not tell to whom such letters were addressed! 


Filing of correspondence and other business papers, is of great 
importance. Filing systems are often “fearfully and wonderfully” 
lacking in any system whatsoever. The following story illustrates 
this Iaek: 


During prohibition days a man rushed into the office all out of 
breath and said, ‘‘Quick, hide these two bottles of liquor some- 
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where—the police are after me.” The boss said, “Oh, throw 
them in the files, nobody ever found anything after it once got 
in there.” 


And in the course of a lecture, in England, on Secretarial Practice, 
the lecturer mentioned some amusing examination blunders to the 
question, “What are the essentials of a good filing system?” Two 
candidates for positions wrote: (1) “Girls usually do this, so it should 
be fool-proof.” (2) “See that every client is carefully put in a folder.” 
I take exception to the accusation that the gentler sex is guilty of 
such carelessness as was implied, but the story of prohibition days 
may well apply to some files kept in our mission work. Data removed 


from files for reference are often replaced but not in chronological . 


order, causing much confusion in looking for such later. How long 
records should be kept has been made the subject of a comprehensive 
study by the Business Service department of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, as well as by other organizations. Some records 
ean and should be destroyed frequently, but an indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of all records may later cause considerable regret. 


METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 


In my two previous articles, already referred to, I wrote especially 
about accounting methods, regarding which I want to mention one 
or two further points of interest. Judge R. E. Healy, formerly of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission of the United States said, 


“The purpose of accounting is to account—not to present opinions 
of value” 


which is to say that the principal purpose of accounting is to set 
forth the results of business operations accurately and truthfully. 
There is always a danger of a too complex system of accounting for 
mission work, but the dangers of over-simplification should not be 
overlooked. Incompleteness and incorrectness in the bookkeeping 
records lead to errors in financial data and may result in faulty 
administrative decisions. It cannot be emphasized too often that the 
purpose for which accounts are prepared may influence decisions on 
how to deal with specific problems. Regarding the over-simplification 
of bookkeeping methods the following quotation states it clearly, 


“Clarity and sufficiency of information should not be sacrificed 


in order to save time and paper. Profuseness may be condoned; 


meagerness never.” 


I, and I know of not a few others, have spent hours upon hours over 
accounts inadequately kept, in looking up data of one kind and another, 
often not finding certain. important details, and one great lack in 
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much of this was because no general ledger was kept. This risk of 
omissions and errors decreases in direct proportion to an increase 
in proper bookkeeping methods according to accepted accounting 
standards—which does not mean ‘‘complexity!”’ To make the require- 
ments for good accounting fully effective, the general system (and 
this applies to even the smallest set of books) should be of a double 
entry character, with the general ledger in which all accounts are 
contained or controlled. The operation of a general ledger in which 
all assets and liabilities appear and in which all transactions finally 
rest, either individually or in total, gives the best assurance that the 
system is comprehensive, complete, and represents a full control over 
all financial transactions. In general ledgers which I have helped 
set up in several mission institutions, within the past twenty years, 
it is a simple matter to find cost values of buildings constructed or 
equipment purchased, which right now may be of great help to those 


preparing inventories as already mentioned. 


The indiscriminate “mixing” of capital expenditures (buildings, 
costly equipment, and even investments) with operating expenses is 
also a practice too frequently resorted to. Someone referred to this 
practice by remarking that if the cook should put a piece of soap in 
the soup, the result would be a mixture, but it would not be soup! 
These two elements of financia! outlay should be carefully kept 
separate. The value and importance of keeping restricted and special 
work funds separate from current funds can also not be over em- 
phasized. _In respect to this point, the poy — states 


the matter very succinctly: 


' “It ig unsound policy to entrust the handling and supervision of 
trust funds to those already burdened with the day-by-day 
financial problems incident to the current operation of the institu- 

7 tion. The exigencies of an existing situation may seem sufficient 
excuse for an otherwise conscientious official to use restricted 
funds “temporarily” for current purposes. It is a safe hypothesis 
that it is difficult for the mind to follow the separate and distinct 
nature of and title to trust-fund cash commingled with that 
being used for current purposes. Therefore, such commingling 


is immoral per se.’ 


This implies that current. funds and trust funds, or let us say for 
: our purposes—Restricted or Special Work Funds—should be kept by 
two distinct persons, but that is only on the assumption that such 
: funds are of considerable size, and also that such funds are 


interest bearing. My point is that operating expenditures should 
enditures, and that special Work 
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funds should be kept under separate headings and in separate bank 
accounts, 


In closing, and at the expense of repeating, I give a few simple 
suggestions, which may seem insignificant but of great importance, 
nevertheless, to more persons than may at first be realized. These 
apply not only to the handling and recording of accounts but to other 
business phases of mission work. 


1. Keep a general ledger such as described in the foregoing. 

2. When recording a transaction from check or mission treas- 
urer’s cash order stub, make a check mark on the stub, and 
also show page of cash book or other book or record in which 
the transaction has been entered. Initialing the stub may 
also be of value. 

3. Keep carbon copies, ‘properly filed, of all important correspon- 
dence. 

4. Initial such copies, or better still, especially when typewriter 

. is used, type name of organization and writer at end of let- 
ter. 

5. Use good, clear typewriter ribbons and also fresh carbon 

paper for copies of letters. 

6. Keep special work funds separate from general work funds, 
all of which should be recorded in the general ledger. 

7. And always remember that in all business practices of mission 
work, someone else may need to refer to records sooner or 
later, records which have been made not as a matter of 
personal information but for the benefit of the work. By 
so doing, much valuable time can be saved not only to the 
person immediately concerned but to others who take up the 
work later. | 


TEN YEARS OF COOPERATIVE WORK IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Cc. MIAO 


faeces National Committee for Christian Religious Education in 
C 


hina was organized ten years ago. At that time two distinct 


desires were entertained by church leaders all over the country. ‘The 


first was that there should be some kind of cooperative organization 
in religious education; the second, that this new organization should 
not be another. independent, national organizatioy 


SS 
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It was easy to understand the first desire and meet the demand, 
but how to meet the second in a satisfactory way was a. puzzling 
question, Back of this second demand was a prevalent feeling among 
_ cnurceh leaders that China already had too many national Christian 

organizations. Consequently, they did not wish to see another added 
to the long list. In other words, what the churches wanted was not 
a new, independent organization but some kind of coordination of 
existing organizations in religious education that would ety the 
machinery and make effective cooperation possible. 


This led to the merging of the Council of Religious Education 
of the China Christian Educational Association and the Religious 
Education Committee of the National Christian Council of China. 
The former was an agent working among Christian schools and 
colleges, while the latter functioned exclusively among the churches, 
The result of the merger was the National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education in China which is commonly known by its initials, 
NCCRE. 

The NCCRE now functions for both schools and chnechan: the 
number of national organizations has been reduced, the one organiza- 
tion serving the purpose just as well if not better than the two were 
doing; and there is the resultant advantage that religious work in 
schools and churches can now be integrated. No longer need there 
_ be over-lapping and lack of. correlation. : 


The NCCRE as now constituted is an interdenominational, co- 
operative organization in religious education. It has fourteen 
membership organizations, ten of them national church bodies, and 
four, national Christian organizations such as the YM and YWCA. 
Each larger member organization has two representatives on the 
Committee, while the smaller organizations have one. These official 
representatives make up che Committee and direct its policy, program, 
and budget, Thus, in a way, the NCCRE is an independent organiza- 


tion. On the other hand, it is an integral part of both the National. 


Christian Council and the China Christian Educational Association, 
acting as a standing committee of each. 


Before the NCCRE was formed, its menshes organizations had 
their own committees of religious education and programs of work. 
The NCCRE has not taken the place of these committees, nor has 
' jt superimposed a program of its own upon them. It has simply 
given an opportunity for representatives of these various committees 
of religious education to work together in a cooperative way. Through 
the NCCRE annual and executive committee meetings, they compare 
experiences, tackle their common problems, divide 
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their work in such a way that they can help each other in the 
building of curriculum materials, in leadership training, and in vaca- 
tion church school work. The NCCRE thus acts as a clearing house, 
a round table conference, and a religious education cooperative. 


From its inception, the NCCRE has insisted that official re- 
presentatives of member organizations should be either executive | 
secretaries or active workers in religious education. This qualification 
has proved invaluable for it has been a major factor in making 
the NCCRE meetings both realistic and fruitful. Religious education 
secretaries and active workers jin religidus education are conscious 
of their own difficulties and problems. They come to the NCCRE 
meetings, looking for mutual help and inspiration. They share ideas 
and formulate plans and then return home to make a practical ap- 
plication of what they have been considering. Thus the NCCRE 
functions not only as a meeting place for new ideas and projects but 
also as a center from which those ideas and projects go to different 
places over the country to be tested and evaluated. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


But NCCRE cooperation does not stop there. Side by side with 
the National Committee for Christian Religious Education, there is 
the Religious Education Fellowship which is its senior by only one 
day. Thisisa voluntary organization composed of individuals engaged 
in some kind of religious work in the Chinese church who are bound 
together by three simple duties: To pray for each other; to share 
with each other the problems and results of work; and to form local 
fellowships wherever possible. 


During the last ten years, the Fellowshig has made a steady 
- growth. Beginning with forty-eight charter members, it has now 
reached a total membership of nine hundred. Among the members 
are men and women of different nationalities, different training and 
religious backgrounds, engaged in different types of religious educa- 
tion work in the Chinese church. What has bound this heterogeneous 
group together? Their common loyalty to the Chinese church and 
their eagerness to promote more effectively its work of religious 
education. 


Few of the members of the Religious Education Fellowship 
are highly specialized but many of them have special aptitudes and 
others have some training that fit them for special phases of work. 
Such members contribute their teaching materials to the NCCRE for 
what they are worth. Other members experiment with them, 
criticize, and offer suggestions for improvement. From this sharing 
of materials, and cooperation in experimentation and criticism, have 
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come the text-books for a curriculum of religious education that has © 


been enriched with each passing year. 


The NCCRE has found integration to be essential. The last 
ten years have shown that all the members of the REF are busy 
people, too occupied with the day’s work to accept additional as- 
signments. To secure new material, it has been necessary to discover 
what various members are doing and relate significant parts of their 
activity to the national program. Thus to some members is given 
a new, dynamic motivation. They can carry on their daily work 
with an added impetus and a new outlook. Out of their daily, routine 
work, they can be making at the same time some distinctive con- 
tribution to the national movement. — 

Of the ten years of the NCCRE, four have been ccsada termed 
by the Sino-Japanese war which has brought untold suffering to our 


constituency, disruptions in communication.and community life, and - 


dislocation of both government and private organizations. However, 
the NCCRE has been able to go on with a program of advance. Its 
working force—official representatives and the voluntary members 
of the REF—are carrying on the work in their respective places, 
scattered all over this great land. As long as they are serving the 
church, the religious education movement in China is alive! God is 
guiding the movement through this crisis and with hearts united 
to do His will the NCCRE can look forward to a new decade of stil] 
more useful service to His church. 


—o= 


_ CHURCH UNION—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
G. FRANCIS S. GRAY 


HAVE been asked to write a series of articles for the “Sheng 
Kung Kwei,” the (Chinese) magazine of the Episcopal Church 


(Sheng Kung Hwei) in China, on the attitude to Church Union of the | 
the Sheng Kung Hwei, 


chief Christian Communions, After all, 
devoted as many of us are to it, is only a very small part of the whole 


Christian community, and so we should realise what the attitude of — 


others to this question is, even if we do not agree with it. It is 


‘thought that perhaps the attitude of the Roman Church to Church 
Union may be of interest to some among the different circle of readers 
represented by the “Chinese Recorder:” so there follows the substance 
of two brief articles on this subject in the magazine referred to above, 
We cannot remind ourselves too often that of six Christians in China, 


five are Roman Catholics. 
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I may say that the series of articles to which I have referred 

is largely based on interviews with representative members of 

Churches other than the Sheng Kung Kwei. So far as Rome is 

concerned, I have had the advantage of several talks on the subject 

_ with a very well-informed priest who holds a responsible position 
in the Roman Catholic Church in China, . 


_ For various reasons there is, besides of course very real differences 
of opinion, much misunderstanding between Rome and the. other 
Churches. So it is worthwhile to say a little in explanation of the 
Roman Catholic attitude on certain Church questions. 


In the 16th century, Roman Catholics burnt some people who 
translated the Bible into English and other languages, and it has 
often seemed that Rome does not wish Christians to read the Bible. 
This, however, is a misunderstanding. Rome encourages Christians 
to read the Bible, but wishes them to read what she considers a 
correct translation, i.e. one made by Roman Catholics: she maintains. 
that the translations which we commonly use, made by non-Roman 
Catholics, do not accurately translate the original. Lay Chinese 
Roman Catholics, as well as clergy, are encouraged to read the New 
Testament. I believe that so far there is no commonly used Roman 
Catholic Chinese translation of the Old Testament: but there are many 
Bible histories in Chinese, which give a summary and excerpts. 
Formerly Protestants thought that everyone could easily understand 
the correct meaning of the Bible for themselves. Now, however, we 
know that this is not so. For example, Christians, basing themselves 
on Luke XIV 23, ‘compel them to come in,’ used to think persecution, 
or pressure on a minority to accept the religious views of the majority, 
was God’s will. And in America a sect was founded specially to 
oppose high schools, because of the injunction in Rom. XII 16 ‘mind 
not high things’. Protestants now are coming to recognise, what 
Rome has always held, that men need help to understand the Bible. 
So the Roman Catholic attitude is at bottom very much the same as 
that of the Religious Education Movement. As regards modern 
methods of studying the Bible, Rome is slow to use them, but her 
attitude is becoming slightly broader in this respect, and is in any 
case less narrow than might be supposed. And of course there are 
many Protestants who object to these methods. 


Another aspect of Roman Catholicism of which other Christians 
disapprove is the Index, a long list of books, many of them famous 
all over the world, which Roman Catholics are forbidden by the Pope 
to read. Moreover, with regard to religion and theology, Roman 
Catholics may not read any books which have not received the ap- 
proval of their Church authorities. They think that the Church } 
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long experience and much wisdom, and can therefore decide better 
than the individual which books are valuable and which are not. After 
all, it is not necessary to be a moron to welcome advice. Moreover, 


if they consider there is adequate reason for anyone to read books © 


whose teaching is unsound, the Roman authorities allow him to do 


so. Not many people nor Roman Catholics approve this system, 
since it looks as if the Church is afraid of truth, and treats Christians 


as small children. But we must recognise that people in all countries 
now’ feel they need more guidance and instruction than was formerly 


thought. 


ATTITUDE TO HOLY COMMUNION 


In regard to Holy Communion also, Sheng Kung Hwei and 
Protestants differ from Roman Catholics. Many Roman Catholics 
attend Mass without themselves receiving Holy Communion. The 
Roman Catholic rule, however, is that all must receive Holy Com- 
munion at least once a year. And they try many methods to persuade 
their Christians to receive Holy Communion more often, and recognise 
that the present position is not altogether satisfactory. However, 
regulations such as that of fasting reception, mean that to receive 
Holy Communion needs a considerable effort. In the past, some 
Roman Catholics have taken so strict an attitude to Holy Communion, 
out of reverence for it, that they have frightened people from receiving 
it. Now, however, Rome continually urges people to receive Holy 
Communion often. Roman teaching that the bread and wine, after 
consecration, become the body and blood of Christ, transubstantiation, 
is often misunderstood: here we can only say that by “substance” 
they do not mean what as usually call “matter” but something more 


like “value.” 


Rome declares that there is only one true Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church: and does not recognise Sheng Kung Hwei, Presbyter- 
ians and others as true Churches. She does not, however, deny that 
we are Christians. Augustine held that ‘outside the Church no man 
can be saved”, Consequently some people think Rome holds that only 
Roman Catholics can be saved: perhaps some Roman Catholics even 


say this. But this is not the real teaching of the Roman Catholic 


Church: they accept, indeed, Augustine’s view, and do not recognise 
other Churches as real Churches: but they distinguish (the theologian 
Bellamine, who died in 1621 A.D. specially elaborated this point) 
between the soul and the body of the Church: they recognise that 
many outside the Church (by which they mean the Roman Church) 
are much better people than some inside the Church. Many not in 


the Roman Church are intense lovers of Christ, and indeed are saints, 


and true friends of Christ: these are not in the body of the Church 
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(i.e. the Roman Catholic Church) but are in its soul, and all those 
in the soul of the Church are saved. Some who are in name not 
even Christians are in the soul of the Ckurch and are saved. So 
it is not the case that Rome holds that one can obtaini salvation only 
through a priest. The priest’s work is above all to tell men how much 
God loves them, and to administer the sacraments which Christ 


_ instituted to help men. All men can approach and worship God 


directly without a priest. 


Protestants much stress the priesthood of all believers. Rome’s 


attitude is rather similar: she advocates “lay priesthood,” meaning 
that all lay people should help the work of priests: this is the chief 
aim of the important Catholic Action movement, Jeunesse Ourviére 
Chrétienne, and soon. Since the laity have not studied doctrine very 
deeply, Rome does not think that they are qualified to decide matters 
of Church doctrine: in the same way, only those trained in medical 
matters can decide medical questions. But, increasingly, more atten- 
tion is being paid to laymen’s opinions. 


Non-Roman Catholics feel that Rome used to persecute those of 
whose opinions she did not approve: she does not do so now, but some 
may think that this is only due to lack of opportunity. Rome, how- 
ever, declares that Roman Catholic Churchmen have not done so: 
to compel profession of religion is a mockery, and it is inconceivable 
that burning for religion could be revived (we must not forget that 
Protestants, such as Calvin, also in the past burnt people whose 
opinions they thought dangerous). Some Churchmen in Spain probab- 
ly wish the Government to prohibit circulation of a Protestant transla- 
tion of the Bible: but the general attitude of the Church is against 


persecution: Roman Catholics should not cooperate in printing a 


Protestant Bible, but should allow Protestants themselves to print 
it. Of course, Rome openly desires to convert non-Roman Catholics 
to be members of the Roman Catholic Church. And not a few 
Protestants, especially in Italy, Spain, and South America, seek to 
convert Roman Catholics to Protestantism. The Sheng Kung Hwei 
has always prohibited such proselytising, but this attitude has not 
been shared by many others. 


Many Protestants greatly fear Roman Catholic influence in 


politics. I put this point to my informant, and he said that if the. 


Pope told American Roman Catholics how to vote and thus interfered 
in polities, they would tell him it was not his business. But some 
political questions are connected with religion and morals, and Rome 
holds that it has a right to intervene in such questions, and advise 
her Church-people what attitude to take: so Rome usually opposes 


Marxist Communism, and the Pope has outspokenly condemned the - 
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German Nazi cruelties in Poland, and the Nazi invasion of Belgium ~ | 
and Holland. Some Protestants have held that it is wrong for | 
Christians to vote in politics. But really completely to ignore politics ) 
is to be a Buddhist not a Christian. | 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND CHURCH UNION 


Now we must come more closely to grips with the question of see | 

Roman Catholic attitude to Church Union. Rome most definitely jf 
desires the union of Christendom. It is interesting to recall that in 
the past there have been several attempts to unite Roman Catholics 
and non-Roman Catholics. There have been attempts in 1438 and 
at other times to unite the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. Moreover, the famous philosopher Leibnitz, a German 
.Protestant in the 17th century, in cooperation with Spinola, Roman 
_. Catholic bishop of Nenstadt, prepared a scheme to which the Pope 
_ of that time, Innocent XI, was friendly: however, the negotiations 
finally broke down, though Leibnitz all his life strove for the union 
of Catholicism and Protestantism. In 1717 a French Roman Catholic 
theologian, with the agreement of Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop 
: of Paris, prepared a plan to unite the French Roman Catholic Church 
and the English Branch of Sheng Kung Hwei (i.e. the Church of 

England). Du Pin declared that the primacy of the Pope does not — 

| give him a higher grade among bishops: he is only the first among ~ 
bishops. He was willing to allow clergy to marry, and laity to 
receive Holy Communion in both kinds. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at that time, Wake, keenly supported the negotiations, though 
many reviled him bitterly and said that he was making concessions to 
! the grossest superstition and idolatry. However, this plan eventually 

i * failed because the Roman Catholics too much stressed the Pope’s 
: authority. Then, as now many or most Sheng Kung Hwei Church- 
: people were willing to concede to the Pope primacy. of honour but 
not primacy of jurisdiction (autocratic control of the whole Church). 


For a long time it was not clear whether Rome accepted the } 
validity of Sheng Kung Hwei orders or not. Pope Leo XIII appointed § i 
a commission to inquire into this question from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, and the majority of this decided in 1896 against the 
recognition of Sheng Kung Hwei orders, and the Pope confirmed their 
decision. However, some Roman Catholics still recognise Sheng Kung 
Tiwei as valid. 


In spite of the Pope’s decree in 1896, from 1921 to 1926 there 
were conversations between Sheng Kung Hwei and Roman Catholic 
theologians concerning the basis on which the two churches might 
draw together: Lord Halifax (father of the present Lord Halifax) 
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and four other Sheng Kung Hwei theologians met at Malines with 
an equal number of Roman Catholics, including the Abbé Portal, under 
the leadership of Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, in Belguim. 
But here also there has been no definite result. Roman Catholics 
feel that the division of the Church was due largely to mutual mis- 
understandings in the 11th and 16th centuries: many of the causes 


_ were personal or political or concerned with language rather than really 


matters of religious difference. Pope Pius XI, who died recently, 
always grieved much over the disunion of Christendom, and therefore 
set up several committees to study the causes of Christian divisions, 
with a hope of future union; clearly this was a statesmanlike and 
positive effort in the cause of Reunion. Many Roman Catholics now 
keep Jan. 18 to 25 each year as a Church Unity octave, when special 
prayers are offered for the reunion of Christendom. In U.S.A., 


many Roman Catholics keep each year an oriental week, when they 


specially study the customs and beliefs of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. At Amay in Belgium there is a Benedictive monastery 
whose main concern is to work for the union of Christendom, especially 
union of Rome with Sheng Kung Hwei and Eastern Orthodox: recently 
the Pope has told them to ignore the Sheng Kung Hwei and work 


only for union with Eastern Orthodox. 


THE UNIAT CHURCHES 
Some Eastern Orthodox Churchmen have united with Rome: 
they are called Uniats. Such must recognise the Pope as the head 
on earth of the Church and promise to obey him: but they may keep 


' many of their own customs: for example, they continue to have 


married clergy, as the Eastern Orthodox but unlike the Roman 
Catholics. And they celebrate Mass in their vernacular, not in Latin. 
They continue to use leavened bread in the Mass. Uniat clergy 
naturally usually conduct worship in their own Churches. Rome 
acknowledges Eastern Orthodox clergy, so those Eastern Orthodox 
who become Uniats, or even enter-the Roman Church, are not ordained 
again. The Uniat Churches show that Rome.is not nearly so 
intolerant of customs and beliefs other than her own as she sometimes 
appears to outsiders to be. | 


We have seen above that Rome does not hold that no one not a 
Roman Catholic can be saved. And she does not regard the disunion 
of Christendom as being due merely to the sin of Eastern Orthodox, 
Sheng Kung Hwei and Protestants in refusing to obey the Pope. 
But she deplores the attitude of non-Roman Catholics to Holy Con- 


-‘munion (or Mass). Rome holds that in the Mass, when the wafer 


and wine has been consecrated, the living Christ Himself is present 


on the altar, both His Divinity and His Humanity, with His human 
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affections: He wishes men to come to Mass so that He may help. 
their lives: the fundamental question is whether non-Roman Catholics 
really believe that Christ is there on the altar in the Mass or not. 
Christ instituted the Mass, and Himself remained in it, out of love 
for men. 
teaching is: incomplete, and that this is a great tragedy. 


The main Roman Catholic demand, of course, is that all Christians 
should promise to obey the Pope and regard him as infallible iy 
doctrine. That neither Eastern Orthodox nor Sheng Kung Hwei 
nor Protestants will do this is from the Roman Catholic point of view 
the chief obstacle to Church Union. 


I asked my informant whether he considered that any other 
Church, for example the Eastern Orthodox, had any contribution to 
make to Roman Catholicism. He answered that in art and in literature 
the Eastern Orthodox had much to contribute. I think that on this 
point the Roman Catholics are in a difficulty: on the one hand, if 
they are broad-minded they appreciate the fact that there is much 
good in the non-Roman Church: on the other hand, though they admit 
that not a few Roman Catholics are unworthy, they cannot admit 


that Roman Catholicism has any deficiencies, 


Rome thinks that in all countries most people now tend to atheism 
and that Christians should cease to be at loggerheads among them- 
selves, and that the Unity of Christendom is absolutely essential. 
She urges her Churchmen now to be sympathetic to Christians who 
are not Roman Catholics and hold that many of our divisions are 
due to mutual misunderstanding. Moreover, she admits that many 
Roman Catholics now are not true Christians, and still more that 
in the past some Roman Catholic leaders have been very imperfect. 


IN REMEMBRANCE 


REV. BRUNO HERMAN LUEBECK, Ph.D. 


A heavy blow was dealt the South China Mission of the A.B.F.M.S. 
in the sudden demise of Rev. B. H. Luebeck at Kityang on March 25th, 
His death came as a tragic surprise to his colleagues, for we had sup- 
posed him to be in normally good health. But actually, having carried 
the work of two or three men for months and years he had worn himself 
out in the cause of his Master, and finally the over-worked heart called 
for a long rest. Dr. Luebeck was going on his bicycle from Kityang 
to Chaochowfu to supervise a relief project when he was stricken with 
a severe angina pectoria. 
he hired a sampan which returned him to Kityang by river, arriving about 
three hours after the onset of his illness. 


ceased beating and he was gone from us, ue 


Rome believes that on these points non-Roman Catholic — 


He managed to get to a nearby village where - 


Everything possible was done | 
for him by the Mission doctors, but an hour later the tired heart suddenly | 
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Dr, Luebeck was born in Germany in 1897, the son of a Baptist 
Minister, Rev. John Luebeck, now of Manitoba. He was converted at 
the age of 9, and early showed a keen interest in the things of the 
Kingdom, beirg especial)y helpful in choir and young people’s work in 
his father’s churches. The family was living in Odessa when the World 
War broke out, so that ere long Luebeck, father and son, went into 
imprisonment for three years in Siberia. Released in 1918, he was net 
able to return to Germany till 1921. There followed three years in 
business life, during which time he gave himself unstintedly to lay- 
service among the Baptist churches near his home. In 1924 he emigrated 
to the United States and entered Rochester Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated; later he completed his college course and won an 
M.A. at the University of Chicago, During these years he held student 
pastorates in German Baptist churches. 


_ In 1932 he came to South China as an evangelistic missionary. Even 
during his days of language study his zeal to spread the Gospel would 
not allow him to be content with mere study while there was work needing 
to be done. Soon he had secured equipment for a campaign of Tent 


Evangelism among the villages and was planning and sharing in the 


work although still far from being a fluent Chinese speaker. Whatever 
other fruits of those campaigns there may have been, Dr. Luebeck won 
himself a bride in the person of Miss Katherine Bohn, R.N., who had 
taken a large part in the campaigns by conducting the meetings for 
women .and giving the daily hygiene lectures. They were married at 
Swatow March 20, 1934. 


For the last six and one half years Dr. Luebeck has been missionary 
in charge of the Ungkung and Chaochowfu fields. He has given himself 
without limit to building the churches in those difficult districts, and the 
splendid progress which some of the churches have made sneak glowingly 
of the ceaseless pastoral care and instruction which he lavished upon them. 
No church was too distant, no road too arduous or dangerous for him to 


travel in the service of his Lord and of those for whom Christ died. 


Since his return from furlough in 1938 (when he won the Ph.D. from 
Hartford Seminary) he has, in addition to the duties of field pastor, 
carried a heavy burden of administering relief to thousands of war- 


stricken, starving and suffering Chinese. The tragedy of the poverty- 


ridden people of China in these war-days was ever on his heart, and none 
ever appealed in vain for his sympathy and help. This relief work added 
tremendously to his burdens, so that when he died, he was doing the 
work of three or four men,—because there was no one else to do it, and 
it had to be done! He literally burned his life out in the cause of 
Christ and the service of the Chinese people. 


In our Mission group he will be sorely missed for his Christian 
courtesy, his winning smile, his cheery disposition, his unfailing faith 
in God’s providence. In our Mission councils we had learned to count 
uncn his keen analysis of our problems, his broad vision of field needs, 
his fertile imagination in devising ways and means, his incisive think- 
ing upon Mission programs and policies. (Dr. K. G. Hobart, Secretary, 
South China Baptist Mission). 


REV. RICHARD E. JENNESS 
The Presbyterian Mission and the Christian Church in North China 


}suffered a great loss on April 16 when death suddenly claimed Richard 


E. Jenness at his home in Shuntehfu. In the seven months since his 
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needs of his constituency that when he developed a throat infection there 
was no power of resistance, and he died after four days illness, 

The impressive funeral service held in the Shunteh church April 19 
testified to the high esteem of the community and the deep love. of mul- 
titudes of students and friends from every class of society. Many 


hundreds marched in the funeral procession while thousands jammed the | 


streets and paid silent respect while the groups of mourners sang hymns 
and Bible verses. Interment was made in the garden of the Hung Tao 
Laymen’s Bible School of which Mr. Jenness was principal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenness came to China in 1916 immediately after his 
graduation from McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. After a 
year of language study in Peking they joined the Shuntehfu station of 
the Presbyterian Mission. Mr. Jenness threw himself into the training 
of young men and built up the boys’ middle schoo! to a large enrolment 
and high point of efliciency.. While on his first furlough he further 
prepared himself for this work by study at Harvard where he earned 
the degree of Master of Education in 1924. Being impressed with the 
need of making education practical and suited to the needs of a farming 
community, the conventional course was changed into an agricultural 


school in 1928. 


The realization grew of the urgency of a thoroughly trained Christian 
leadership for the church, so in 1933 the school was transformed into 
the Hung Tao Laymen’s Bible School, which carries on with an able 
faculty trained by Mr. Jenness. While his vocation has been education, 
his avocation has been preaching the gospel, and Sundays and holidays 
usually found him with a group of students or teachers holding services 


in country churches or preaching on village streets. He wag especially 


gifted in using every personal contact to help individuals spiritually. 
A steady stream of callers thronged his study; whatever their errand 
they usually stayed to pray. 

The years in Shuntehfu have been punctuated with periods of flood 
and famine and war, involving tremendous relief projects for the 
alleviation of suffering and saving of life. Mr. Jenness’s kindly, sym- 
pathetic spirit always impressed those for whom and with whom he 
worked. In 1937 nearly 5000 refugees were received on the. mission 
compound. Not only were they cared for physically, but literacy and 
Bible classes were conducted for all. Hundreds of lives were changed 
through that contact with the Christian message as it was spoken and 
lived before them. The local church has grown until it has burst its 
walls and special services must be held in the yard to accommodate the 
crowds. Funds are being raised for a new building to seat a thousand 
people. 
Mr. Jenness is survived by his widow, Lillian Keyes Jenness. He 
was the son of Dr. Perry V. Jenness, pastor and Bible teacher, who at 
the time of his death last year was dean of the Denver. Bible Schoo), 
Mr. Jenness’s brother, Paul Jenness, is a business man in Denver, 


Colorado, 

==0 
CORRESPONDENCE 

The Lu Ho Rural Service Center 


To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder 


Dear Sir,— 
The Annual Winter Folk School which we have just finished was 
hirteenth consecutive session and in some respects was probably 
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-service and evening prayermeeting were arranged for and continued 


_ somewhat regular activities, an Inquirers’ Class was arranged an¢ 


the best that we have ever held. The number of students—fifty-four—_ 
was well above the average attendance which we have had and the 
presence of three young women from country stations was something 
out of the ordinary, though these are not the first women students which 
we have had. Four of the major Missions of this area had students 
in attendance—the American Methodists, the London Mission, the 
Northern Presbyterians and the American Board—and the quality of 
these students gave evidence of some rather careful hand picking. All 
of these circumstances were significant, but perhaps the most unusual 
aoa for this year was a new departure in the organization of the 
school. | 


Heretofore we have tried to feature a number of extracurricular 


- activities, but they have always been school-centered and have taken 


on the atmosphere of an educational institution which ig frequently a 
bit strange to young farmers. This year, however, the whole schoo] was 
organized as a village, and while the usual] classes and subjects were 
taught the point of view was that of mature villagers seeking further 
knowledge in a continuation school. The psychological] value of this 
change of emphasis was very effective. 


After the registration 'of students, assignment of rooms and the 
usual reception, all of the students were gathered for a meeting in which 
the new scheme of organization was presented. Each student was to 
represent a family of which he was the head. The families were divided 
into groups according to the customary “pao chia” scheme. Then the 


villtge head and his assistant were chosen, together with the following 
standing committees :—Police and Fire Protection, Public Health, Public 


Works and Roads, Cooperative Society, Education, Home Improvement, 
Village Church and Recreation. This al} took a long time and more than 
one meeting, but the training in Civics and parliamentary procedure was 
well worth all of the time that it occupied. The village organization 
immediately went into action and from then on until the last evening 
of the term everything was done through the “village elders.” 


In order to carry out the scheme the staff of the Rural Service 
Center made plans with the village elders for promoting special projects 
scme of which occupied a whole week in the promotion, development 
and actual operation. For instance during the first week the co-operative 
society was organized. A speaker was invited from Peking to promote 
the idea and discuss plans with the village leaders and the representative 
of the Center. After the co-operative was organized it took over all 
the financial transactions of the village including the purchasing for the 
dining room. Regular meetings of the society were held, new memhers 
were voted on, loans made and even the process of expelling a member 
was gone through with in order to secure the experience. 

It was found that 17 of the students were already Christians so with 


them as a nucleus a village church was organized. This undertook to 
provide for the religious needs of the village. A morning devotional 


throughout the term. Speakers were invited for the service of worship 
which was held each Sunday afternoon in order to avoid conflict with 
the service of the city church near by and make it possible for the 
students to attend a more elaborate and beautiful] service than their 
own village church could offer. With the offerings from a special 
Thanksgiving Service, a Christmas entertainment and some of the regular 
Sunday collections a fund was provided with which to help four poor 
families discovered by the Benevolence Committee. In addition to these 
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last service of worship the Lord’s Supper was observed and ten students 
professed their faith in Christ and took the first step toward church 
membership. When they do become members, it wil! be, for each of 
them, in the church nearest his home back in the country. 

- The provision for recreation, espcially for youth, is generally inade- 
auate in most villages. Aside from the weekly frolics on Saturday 
evenings and the Christmas entertainment given by the church, the 
Recreation Committee planned two special programs which might well 
be a part of the recreational activities of any well organized village. 
These were a track and field meet and a sOmewhat forma] entertainment 


using village talent. 


The track meet was unique and reminded one of the sports on fair 
days of which one reads in the Robin Hood stories. In spite of the fact 
that the games were held on the neighboring playground of the Goodrich 
Girls’ School, no equipment or space was used which could not have been 


found in any good sized village. Aside from the usual running races | 


there was a rope climb on a-rope attached 20 feet high in an old elm, 
a tug-of-war with the same rope, “slow” bicycle race in which the winner 
was the one who was the last to reach the goal without falling off his 
bicycle; a water-carriers’ race, the contestants “t’iaoing” two Standard-Oj| 
tins filled with water, archery, diabolo and shuttle-cock contests and a 
weight lifting test using sacks of grain of different weights according to 


the weight classification of the contestant. Although the weather was 


unfavorable the meet was probably the most enjoyable event of the 
term. Individuals and groups according to their “pao chia” competed 
with each other for the inexpensive prizes such as pencils, erasers and 
paper pads which were bestowed with honor along with the diplomas on 
rraduation day. | 

The entertainment given. on the final evening before the graduation 
had as its main features two very good plays, a form of entertainment 
at which the Chinese, even the rural folk, are past masters. Of course 
the very congenial hall loaned by Jefferson Academy was something 
which could not be found in any village, but one of the outdoor stages 
(hsi t’ai) found in many villages would do as well, Students from 
Goodrich and Jefferson Middle Schools formed:a most appreciative 
audience. They applauded again and again an act in which an impro- 
vised horizontal] bar supported by two stalwarts at each end was used 
for a number of thrilling gymnastic stunts and later used as the base 


for a varied arrangement of pyramids. 


Time and space do not permit to tell of the village beautification 


program in which the planting of trees and shrubs was plotted on the 


village map, the reading clubs served by the “traveling library,’ the 
health program and the use of a traveling medical] kit, the home improve- 
ment competition, the literary society and other features. Every member 
of the village had a part in at least one project and, of course, some 
were so busy that they scarcely had time for sufficient sleep. I expressed 
my sympathy to one of these young men on the day after the Christmas 
“TI trust that you will get.a little chance to rest now as you must 
be very tired,” I said. “Yes,” he replied between great bites of corn 
bread and gulps of cabbage soup, “But it is so much fun. Even on 
Dis cr 4 days here it is so much more exciting than it is back in our 
village.” 

‘And so it was—“so much fun,” and “more exciting”’—but with it 
all they had learned to live happily and constructively together and 
friendships had been formed which broadened and deepened the capacity 
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for friendship. As usual many tears were shed by these young farmers 
when we waved them off at the railway station. There were the pro- 
mises to return as well as to correspond regularly. Not all of them will 


be kept and not all of the men will carry back to their villages a proper 
-ghare of the good which they have received. However, from past ex- 


perience, I knew that in the hearts of a goodly number, ideas had been 
implanted which would work themselves out in variOus forms of service 
for their communities. Their homes, churches and villages will benefit. 
And so is the Kingdom of Heaven like unto a grain of mustard seed 
which indeed is less than all seeds, but when it is grown is greater 
than all the herbs and becometh a tree. Who can measure the range 
of the influence for good started by these grains of humanity scattered 
through the villages of this area? 
Sincerely yours, 


James A, Hunter, 


The Term Shang-Ti 


Christian Book Room, 
Shanghai, 
April 18, 1941, 


To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder 


Dear Sir:— 

In the March number of The Chinese Recorder, I note an article 
by Dr. Evan Morgan, entitled, “An Enquiry into the Meaning of the 
Term Shang-Ti.” In this article the following statement is made: 

“Recently the Reverend G. T. Denham has written in favour of the 
term Chen Shen, True Spirit. One objection to the name would be the 
adjective chen, true.’ 


I would be very much interested to know where Mr, Denham has 
written in favour of the term Chen Shen. We publish a booklet by this 
gentleman, entitled, “SHEN OR SHANGTI?” I have pleasure in enclos- 
ing you a copy of this booklet, and will be glad to send a copy gratis to 
any of your readers who would like to have Mr. Denham’s views of this 
subject first hand. 


You will note that not only is there not a syllable in this booklet 
“in favour of the term Chen Shen.” but that in an examination of various 
expressions used for GOD, Mr, Denham says about this particular term: 


“CHEN SHEN. True God. Used in a few places for God. There 
is no need for the adjective “true” as it is not in the original. 

“CHEN SHEN. True God, with “true” in italics to show that it is 
not in the original. See Isaiah 44 verses 6 and’ 8, The argument is 
really spoilt by the needless introduction of the adjective. Etc,” 


I think this will make it clear that, instead of favouring the term 
Chen Shen, as you state, Mr. Denham is entirely opposed to the use of 
the adjective with Shen. 


But let me ask you further: Do you think it is entirely fair to 
suggest to your readers that Mr. Denham favours using the expression 
“True Spirit” for GOD? You know, and Dr. Morgan knows, that he does 
not. You know perfectly well that Mr. Denham reads Shen as “god” not 
“spirit.” And if you will turn to the Union version of the Bible, which 
should carry some weight, you wil] see that it upholds Mr, Denham’s 


use of this word. Take, for example, the fact that over and over again. 


| 
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She» is used in the Shangti Bible for, ‘God, god, gods, goddess”, etc., 
but how often is it used for “spirit’’? 

The simple fact is that Shen means GOD, and “God is a spirit,” so 
at times Shew can be translated by “spirit”, and still make sense. But 
the fact that often it cannot be so translated clearly shows that spirit 
is not the primary meaning of the word. : | 

You will note that Dr. Morgan entirely agrees with Mr, Denham 
that Shangti is a name, 
read, “The name Shang-ti.” Mr. Denham quotes the late Dr. Rawlinson 
in the Recorder, as saying it is a “personal name,” 

Mr. Denham makes it equally clear that “Blohim, Theos, God.” are 
not ames, but generic terms. “Fish, tree, man,” are generic terms, while 
“mackerel, elm, John,” are names, It is clearly impossible to translate a 


generic term by a name, 
as a “substitute” or “equivalent”, but never as a translation. Thus, by 


no stretch of the imagination can Shangti truthfully be said to ‘translate 
Elohim or Theos. It may be a “substitute” or “equivalent,” (some of 
us think an exceedingly poor “equivalent’”’), but it definitely is-not, and 
cannot be, a translation. 

Let those who say Shen does not mean God try and translate the 
following simple, yet true; sentence; without using this term: 


“SHANGTI IS NOT THE TRUE: GOD.” 
Yours faithfully, 
G. C. Willis. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA by C. 
Stanley Smith. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 1941. 171 pp. with Ap- 
pendices, Chants, Bibliography and Index. Price $10.00. 

When one writes a doctor’s dissertation in such a manner as to make 
it good reading for ordinary missionaries he has achieved something 
‘worth recording. Dr, Smith is a recognized theologian who has already 
presented us with a valuable study in his collaborated report entitled 
“Kducation for Service in the Christian Church in China” published in 
1935. Some of the statistical material is carried forward into this new 
volume. Some of the tendencies there noted are further studied here. 
In fact the current volume does not attempt to present any more recent 
material. It gives, however, in fascinating fashion a wealth of historical] 
material about people and institutions in a very readable style. 

While historical in treatment his book leads up to the statement of 
the baffling problems connected with the training and the support of 
the ministry in China. Not all will agree with the author’s point of view 
in the matter of “foreign subsidies.” He says frankly that this has been 
‘hotly debated.” His citations are not quite adequate to support his 
strong statement that “the effect of this system upon theological educa- 
tion has been especially disastrous.” His .whole dissertation tends to 
show that rather than having suffered disaster theological education has 
made remarkably good progress in seventy years, And he questions his 
own statement on the next page by saying, “Unfortunately, the abolition 
of subsidy has not taken place generally enough as yet to bring the 
fn"! force of this test to bear upon theological] education,” i.e. the test 
as to whether the minister has been so trained as to make him acceptable 
‘o his congregation when his support is withdrawn. The discussion of 


‘he problem is very timely and courageous, 


For example on p. 186, second paragraph, we — 
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Another problem considered is the decline in the number of students 
taking advanced theological traniing. The author suggests that the anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian movemens in student circles hag had much to 
do with this decline, and that changes in the educational system con- 
tributed, but he comes through to the conclusion that the real remedy 
is to be sought in a spiritual revival in our churches and schools. 

The sub-title of this dissertation indicates that it is part of a larger 
study designed to trace the influence of the education of the clergy in 
Europe and America upon theological] training in China, Of this Dr. 
Smith says, “Our study gives the general impression that Christianity 
in China, and theofogical education in particular, has been controlled 
by influences and forces not native to the country more than it has been 
in any other stage of the expansion of Christianity in the world..... wa 
The Christian Movement, especially in its evangelistic and theological 
aspects, has been mission controlled to an unprecedented extent for over 
a hundred years. Only recently has it begun to be indigenous.” The 
reader is given some grounds for inferring that this beginning. of in- 
digenization may be an explanation for the falling off in the number of 
divinity students, 

There is no more interesting chapter in the history of missions 
than the movement toward union in theological education in China, Dr. 
Smith has gathered much material here and it is well assembled. One 
could wish that a little more had been told of how strong doctrinal dif- 
ferences were adjusted or fused, more of what the actual content of 
courses were under similar high-sounding titles in different schools, and 
what were the specific factors that drove so many schools together. It 
is insufficient to say overlapping, rapid expansion, or the loss of property 
in 1900. In the case of the Nanking Theological Seminary mention is 
made of the visit of President W. W. White and his initia] gift. A’ few 
more such specific citations would have been illuminating. 

The opening chapter on Roman Catholic theological education is a 
unique contribution. Neither that chapter, nor a recent statement made 
by Bishop Yiti Pin fully supports the author’s statement on p. 123 which 
suggests that possibly the Roman Catholic Church hag a better trained 
ministry than any Protestant denomination. Maybe it has, but it forces 
the reviewer to place a question mark on the margin. Another of those 
question marks is found on p. 2 where the author says that the third 
attempt to establish Christianity in China “was probably only saved from 
failure, so severe had the persecutions become during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, by the imposition of religious toleration follow- 
ing the wars of 1839-42.” Maybe, better than probably. Another inter- 
rogation point appears after the phrase, “The disruption of nearly all 
theological schools by the Sino-Japanese War.” Is disruption the word? 

Press work is of a high quality. The reviewer was too much absorbed 
with reading matter to watch critically for typographical errors, and 
_ picked up only one and that in a foot-note. 

Let no one think that this book is only for theological faculties and 
reference material. Any one who reads The Chinese Recorder can read 
Dr. Smith’s book with pleasure and benefit, C.L. 


CHINESH PEASANT CuLTS—A Study of Chinese Paper Gods, by Clarence Burton 
Day—Kelly & Walsh. C.N.$25.00 
A great amount of research has gone into the compiling of this 
book and though the more intensive investigations have been confined 
to the part of Chekiang Province, not far from Hangchow, sufficient data 
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have been gathered from other regions to provide comparison and check. 
Indeed there is such a mass of materia! in this volume that a first reading 
is likely to leave most readers with a vague impression of the starry 
skies rather than any clear outline of the constellations, Nevertheless 
Dr. Day has done a real service to ethnology and sinology by collecting 
in this comparatively convenient form so much raw material. The genera] 
yeader, too, will find it an interesting book to dip into from time to 
time, and the excellent illustrations should give interest and pleasure to 
many different sorts and conditions of men, women and children. 


To a large extent Part 1 and Part 2 may be regarded as an illustrated 
‘guide to a large collection of pictures which are used as objects of worship 


or in connection with worship by Chinese peasants. The value of the 
guide is increased by a number of first hand descriptions of ceremonies 
in which these pictures were actually used. In these changing times it. 
is good to have these recorded in this more Or less permanent form—for 
though one might hesitate to prophesy immortality with regard to this 
work, Messrs. 
degree of durability which the ‘‘Ma-chang” do not always have. 

Chinese peasant cults have much in common with peasant cults else- 
where, but likewise many quite distinctive features. Sympathetic magic 
is widespread, but the use of puns in this connection is surely distinctively 
Chinese. Dr. Day has included a number of examples, Such incidents 
also as the following are perhaps unlikely to be met elsewhere. The 


author had been admiring one of these objects of worship during a 


ceremony in a home, “Wang insisted in tearing down the sketch and 
presenting it to us, over-ruling all expostulations with the declaration 
that he could easily procure another one—equally efficacious,” 


For the serious student, Dr. Day’s book will perhaps raise more 
questions than it answers often, no doubt, on small points: Is the Chow 
Wang of Chow Wang Miao in fact King Chow or King of Chow or a 
King of the Chow Dynasty? Does the ma-chang of tien ti (Heaven 
earth) represent a single entity or two? When he speaks of “late” (in 
relation to the feminine character of Hou T’u, for example) does he 
regard Han Dynasty as “late” or is a thousand years before that still 
‘late’? Why is the Goddess of the latrine ‘inevitable’? What, if any, 
connection has Ma Ming, the Goddess of silkworms, with Ma Ming or 
Asvaghosa, the Buddhist Patriarch? Has the patriarch like the Bodhisat- 
tva Avalokitesvara contrived in China to turn into a female? A certain 
appearance of dogmatism in various places is, no doubt, a bi-product of 
the exigencies of space such as for example, the bare statement that “The 
whole scheme of a clearly defined he!! and heaven is plainly of Buddhist 
origin,” or that “The Taoist and Confucian Shang Ti’s are all alike.” 
This last almost sounds like an echo of the “term controversy.” In a 


similar connection his statement that the Sheng Ling are Confucian. 


divinities would bear some elaboration, though his discussion of the 
significance of “ling” elsewhere is interesting and there he side that 
its common use is adjectival. 


Part 3 is called “Conclusion.” The fiyst chapter is an able summary 
of the views of some of the soundest modern foreign sinologists on the 
subject, but it ig not very clear how they are conclusions from the research 
embodied in the first two parts. The second chapter contains at least 
two suggestive theories—regarding the parallel early development of the 
cult of the earth and the cult of the ancestral spirit and regarding the 
urban nature of Confucianism as against the rural origins of Tadism— 
which are of interest, particularly if they are in fact derived from this 
research. On the whole this Part by itself would serve as a valuable 


Kelly and Walsh have assured many of these pictures a. 
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introduction to the subject to put into the hands of new missionaries, 
as it Is the result of considerable study of the conclusions of sound 


_ scholars as well as of first hand investigation. 


In conclusion, notice should be called to the classified lists in the 
appendices and the full index which constitute this book a really valuable 
and convenient book of reference. 


L. T. 


A BrieF HISTORY OF @HINESE ARCHITECTURE By D. G. Mirams, D/A. (London) 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Ar chitects, Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. 
Shanghai, $17.00 

. A much needed collection of materia] broad in scope though modest 

in size, this volume, a new treatment of Chinese architecture forms a 
suitable bridge between the slight and fragmentary, or specialized accounts 
and the meticulous completeness of the fourvolume tome in Chinese, with 
its beautiful colored. drawings of every conceivable detail. This hook 
is written with clarity and distinction but is sufficiently technica] to 
substantiate a deep knowledge of the art of Chinese construction. 


Sir Archibald Clark Kerr’s mysterious wish, in the introduction may 
partially have been realized in this day of ruthless and indiscriminate 
destruction, abroad. 


A distinguished foreword by Professor A. E. Richardson gives added 
dignity and further establishes the quality of this fine book, 


The author hag ingeniously incorporated a short bibliography jnto 
the preface which amply leads one into rich fields for further research. 
The imposing list of illustrations, eighty-six in number, full-page without. 
margins, chosen with great care and taste covers a period from earliest 
recorded antiquity to the imposing buildings still within reach of modern 
photography. A useful list of the Chinese dynasties by W. Percival 
Yetts follows, compiled for the 1930 Eumorfopoulos Catalogue. Special 
mention should be made of the excellent aerial photographs of many im- 
portant units which give extraordinary clarity to an understanding of the 
broad principles of Chinese landscaping otherwise impossible to grasp. 


The first four chapters deal with geographical and historical origins, 
design and plan, proceeding later into a detailed setting forth of 


-architectural forms and their details, Platform, roof, column with 


brackets, gate, door and window with embellishments, respectively, are 


treated with care. Balustrade, pagoda, p’ailou, walls, bridges and graves 


are carefully described and explained. 


A charming chapter on gardens, pointing out essential differences 
between Chinese and western arrangements flows naturally into a slight 
treatment of bamboo and reeds. Color and decoration are discussed with 
their adaptation to modern ways. : | 

Mention might have been made in connection with “the work of 
Chinese architectural students trained in America and in Europe” (page 
125) to that of Mr. Henry K. Murphy whose influence more than that 
of any other modern architect of the west has pointed to the beauty 
of Chinese architecture; outstanding examples of which are the beautifu] 
Ginling College buildings at Nanking, Yenching University west of Peking 
and the reconstruction of the Memorial Beamless Hall and Pagoda at 
Nanking. 

Mr. D. G. Mirams, author of this book writes not only as a con- 


_ noisseur of his craft, but though modestly, as a historian of Chinese 
civilization and as an artist able to grasp the essential spirit beneath 
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and within her architectural structure. Although the entire period of 
Chinese building from early Shang Yin Dynasty is treated, special stress 
seems !aid on those buildings constructed under Mongol! and Manchu rule 
when garish colour and florid embellishments were added to an already 
elaborate detail. Jor central and southern China the distinctive beauty 
of line and decoration far outweighs that of color. 

In describing the Dogs of Foh, or mythical lions, symbolic of 
strength, Mr. Mirams says: 

“These lions are specially attractive for their extremely decorative 
quality, the mane and curved lines of the angry head contrasting wonder- 
fully with the simple smooth body which is only enriched with a heavy 
collar. The carpet and pedestal under are in contrasting flat forms of 
intricate yet regular pattern. The whole design is a work of great beauty, 
The frequent use of the lion in Chinese sculpture is of special interest, 
as the lion has, as far as it is known, never existed in a wild state in 
China. It was probably introduced by Persian travellers, and being famed 
for its strength, as in Biblical times, became a symbo! of this attribute, 
which it retains to the present day.” | | 

Occasiona] typographical! errors occur. “Rectangular marble stones 
some 30 feet high, standing on the backs of turtles’’ would seem to be 
rare. The average height in temple courts of such monuments to com- 
memorate scholastic achievements would be nearer ten to fifteen feet. 
As a “magnificent monument and example of Chinese culture at its best” 
its quality cannot be questioned. 

The extraordinary scope of this book in cryptic shiuse combined 
with a descriptive technique sufficient nearly to produce Chinese 

structures; and the wealth of illustration from a magnificent gallery of 
models mark it unquestionably as a necessary work for any library includ. 
ing subject matter on Chinese art and culture, KE. W. Dunlap. 


THE Cross OVER Crmna’s Wane, By J. Leyssen, C.I.C.M. (SCHEUT) Ph. D., 


Peking, Lazarist Press, 1941, 174 pp., FRB$2.50. 


Written to mark two important events, the centenary of the Apostolic | 


Vicariate of Mongolia and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the urrival 
of the Scheut Fathers. in that area, this book, dealing with Catholic 
mission endeavor north of the Great Wall of China, is full of vital mis- 
sionary interest. The Scheut Fathers have pursued their tasks in a 
vast and sparsely settled area in which war, famine, and pestiience have 
exacted heavy toll. They have seen the Mongolian mission develop from 


7,000 Christians in 1865 to 210,000 in 1939, with a native priesthood of 
170. Interestingly, the great majority of the Christians and all but one 


of the native priests are Chinese rather than Mongols. Flourishing 
Christian villages have come into being and city centers with beautify] 
houses of worship and other active Christian institutions, all in a setting 
in which human suffering and need have been almost overpowering. The 
author voices the burden of all missionary hearts in the sentence: “It 
is this sense of impotence in the face of human misery, far more than 
his own personal trials, that makes a missioner’s life hard and difficult to 
bear.” The Scheut Fathers faced human need in generous and practical 
ways (and the author feels he must write something of an apologetic for 
the Jatter to his home constituency). Portions of the story are excessively 
tragic. For instance, in a short span of twenty years, the loss from 
typhus of eighty-four missionaries, almost half of whom were under 
thirty-five years of age. It was Pope Pius XI who personally busied 
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-yemarkable stories are told of Gdd’s guidance, Well-known Shanghai 


_ a College may mean much or little. nation which has passed through 
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himself on behalf of the Mongolian mission with the result that since 1931 
all the missionaries in that area have had annua! inoculations against 
typhus and since that year not one has died from the disease, 

The Cross over China’s Wall is well worth reading and its illustrations 
are full of interest. As a book it could certainly be improved in unity. 
The reader finds himself asking, “Why is the author saying that just 
here? Why didn’t this come in the introductory chapter? Why does 
this illustration face this particular page?” Or he perhaps turns back 
to find what a given chapter heading actually is. One lays the book 
down deeply stirred by the invaluable reading in the book, none of which 
he would omit, but with a feeling that it would profit greatly from some 
Lois Anna Ely. 


BLOSSOMS IN THE WILDERNESS by Anne Hazelton—China Inland Mission. London, - 


The first two stories in this book are not less enthralling and thrilling 
because they are between the covers of a C.I.M. book raher than those 
of an A.B.C. murder series. They are very well told and for any one 
who feels that he needs the mental relaxation of a thriller on a Sunday 
afternoon, but the handling of a Penguin green back in the household 
where he is staying would arouse unfavourable comment, these first stories 
are just the thing. The rest of the stories are, too, good examples of 
their kind, but I fear they will appeal to a more limited circle in these 
days, though for some of the older readers of “The Chinese Recorder” 
these stories may recall some of the most enjoyable weeps of their 
Victorian (or perhaps early Edwardian) childhood. 

All the stories, however, are remarkable for the astonishingly vivid 
depicting of Chinese scenes, and many missiOnaries may wish to gend 
this little book to their friends from similar motives to those from which 
they send snaps and picture post cards. Different readers will, no doubt, 
find interest in different aspects of these stories. To give one example 
only, those interested in thought transference’ and allied problems of 
psychology will probably find the second story of considerable interest. 

Photographs—including that on the cover—add to the attractiveness 
of the little volume as a gift book. L. T. 


A MaRINB AMONG THa.IDoLs, C. H. Curtis, Zondervan Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. U.S.$1.00 79 pages. 


This truly interesting story follows a United States marine sceking 


ing his work with the marines. During his service as a commercial man 
he was converted in the land of China where idols are common. Turning 
to the Lord he became a power for good proclaiming the gospel. Many 


| 
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personalities are woven into the story probably much to their displeasure, 
L. S. H. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF FUKIEN 
CHRISTIAN UNIVERSIY 


Twenty-five Creative Years during the last quarter century 
Twenty-five years in the life of with a world iin chaos, and in a 


Mere survival and ability to grow a whole series of revolutions in 
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that time means something, Since 


we believe that our College now | 


has its roots firmly planted in the 
land to which it once came ag a 
stranger, and its face set toward 
a tremendously challenging future, 
of course celebrations in- 
eyitable. We recall the early be- 
rinnings in rented quarters with 
borrowed faculty, no endowment 
and almost no income with deep 
gratitude and with new under- 
standing of the function of faith 
in human achievement. The ac- 
quiring and building up of the 
Foochow campus, the transfer of 
the College to Chinese Christian 
leadership in 1927, the steady 
growth up to the time of uprooting 
and transplanting to Shaowu 


under the stress of war cOnditions 


in 1988, have all been remembered 
with deep gratitude to God. We 
have gained new strength for our 
future tasks by recalling’ the 
creative leadership of Edwin 
Jones, John Gowdy, and President 
C. J. Lin and reflecting on how 
God has used them during these 
eventful years. 


National Recognition 


In one sense there is nothing 
new about the nationa] recogni- 
tion of F.C.U. Almost from the 
start the A. B. Degree given under 
the authority of the University of 
the State of New York has meant 
full ‘recognition abroad, and our 
alumni who have turned to the 
West for graduate study have 
fully held up those standards. 
We were among the first of the 
privately established colleges to 


he given fuli recognition by the — 


National Government of China. 
We have now completed the fornial 
organization into three Colleges— 


Arts, Sciences, and Agriculture— 


and thus met the Government re- 
quirements for promotion from the 
status of a single College to that 
of a fully equipped University. 
‘The Chinese have an interesting 
custom of giving scrolls and-mot- 
toes on their anniversaries, and 


the Anniversary Memorial Volume | 


(in Chinese) contains eighteen 
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pages of such memorials—mostly 
fascimiles of beautifully written 
characters—beginning 
of President Lin Sen of the Chin- 
ese Republic.and finishing up with 
our own alumni and present stu- 
dent body. The list includes lead- 
ing cabinet members of the Na- 
tional Government, the highest 
officials of our own and neighbor- 
ing provinces, and the Presidents 
of the leading universities of 


China. 


We were honored at the anni- 
versary ceremonies by the person- 


_ al attendance of the Governor of 
-Fukien, 


the Commissioner of 
Education, and other high civil 
and military officials, who warmly 
complimented the University on 
its past achievements and _  ex- 
pressed their good will and desire 
to cooperate in the future. We 
were rich not only in the numbers 
of nearby prominent alumni who 
were able to come back for the 
Anniversary in spite of the diffi- 
war time travel, but 
also in the much larger numbers 
scattered all over China, Europe 
and America who are celebrating 
locally and raising money for stu- 
dent scholarship funds to enable 
even more students to come to 
their Alma Mater in the future. 


Meetings and Speeches 


Our program of events began 
with a track meet and ball games, 
but most of these were called off 
due to rain. The first real event 
was the musical Service of Wor- 
ship. Some of the world’s best 


religious music and appropriate 


Scripture readings were woven 
into a sacred concert around the 
central theme of Light and cul. 
minating in an impressive candle 
lighting.service which symbolized 
the function of F.C.U. in bringing 
light to those who sit in darkness. 
A formal] flag-raising ceremony 
began the second day at 7:00 a.m. 
followed at 9:00 by the Anni- 
versary Celebration with its pro. 
cessions, its congratulatory letters 


and telegrams, and long speeches 


from three of our most distin. 


with that. 
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guished guests. Four hours of 
speech making cannot wel! be con- 
densed into a _ paragraph. We 
were told that F.C.U. has gained 
in every way since it became a 
“refugee” College, and that we are 
more fortunate in our circum- 
stances than most other such 
schools, The mission of such an 
institution as ours to take the lead 
in solving the pressing problems 
of collaboration between East and 
West in building a new world cul- 
ture was stressed, as was the fact 
that Fukien has on several differ- 
ent occasions become a center of 
national culture when foreign in- 
vasion has tried to destroy Chin- 
ese culture in North and East 
China, One of the best speeches 
of all was made by an alumni re- 
presentative who stressed the con- 
tribution of the Christian spirit to 
national] upbuilding in these days. 

This meeting was followed by a 
community dinner, In the evening 
an enormous crowd came two 
hours ahead of time in spite of 
the rain to see the patriotic play 
given by the students. The next 
morning a smaller but very earn- 
est group met in a more formal 
Anniversary Worship Service 
where deep gratitude for God’s 


Jeading in the past and confidence 


and courage for the future under 
His guidance were the central 
themes, 


We Amaze Ourselves 


The Anniversary exhibition was 
a revelation of recent achievement 
and present resources’ which 
amazed us all from President Lin 
dcwn to the farmers who came in 


from near-by villages. Except for . 


the scientific instruments brought 
up from Foochow for teaching and 
research purposes, everything on 
exhibit represents new collections 
made since coming to Shaowu. 


There were ten separate exhibits, 


and a mere list of headings covers 
two pages of fine print. Out- 
standing was the Chemistry ex- 
hibit (15 departments in addition 
to demonstrations) showing the 
contribution made in many indus- 


Fukien, 


* 
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tria! fields to China’s present 
needs, and the Biology exhibit 
with a remarkable collection of 
North Fukien economic plants, 
economic insects, parasites, and 
vertebrates, including a wonderfu] 
collection of mounted birds. The 


Physics Department had a good 


exhibit, including demonstrations 
of general principles, useful ap- 
plications of the same, and special 
demonstrations of radio and re- 
lated fields. The several depart- 
ments of the Agricultural College 
all made a good showing of 
flowers, vegetables, grains, farm 
animals, ete. The Department 
of Agricultural Economics had 
sent out a number of students 
during the winter vacation to 
gather samples of the hundreds of 
economically important products 
now being produced in North 
Last but not least was 
an impressive exhibit of university 
publications, books published by 
members of the faculty, student’s 
graduation theses, etc. 


Locking Ahead 


It is characteristic of the China 
of today where “Self-Defense” and 
“Nation Building” are the twin 
slogans which serve to unite all 
classes in this day of testing, that 
the major enterprise undertaken 
by alumni, faculty, students and 
friends aiike in connection with 
this Anniversary is a drive for 
greatly increased 
funds. Urgent as other needs are, 
(e.g. for teachers, equipment, and 
housing) it is even more necessary 
that we provide without delay the 
scholarship funds which will en- 
able boys and girls with more in- 
tellectua!l than financial] ability to 
come here and secure the training 
that will send them out to serve 
their own people in the Spirit of 
Christ. Already over $80,000 has 


been pledged toward the $250,000 ~ 


Chinese Currency being raised, 
while additional funds amounting 
to $120,000 have been promised by 
the Provincial Government. This 
sacrificial! giving on the part of 


scholarship. 
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those nearest to the College— 


faculty, students, alumni—proves 
‘heir confidence in the future 
mission of Fukien Christian Uni- 
versity. The campaign is to go 
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on until June 30, as friends abroad 


still have an opportunity to share ° 
in this great enterprise. 


Samuel H. Leger 
Prof, in Rural Sociology. 


_ ‘WORK AND WORKERS 


New Responses to Student Evan- 
gelism:—In a government girls’ 
schoo] many students showed their 
approval by clapping when I said 
that science was not enough and 


that our greatest need today is 


for religious ideals, faith, and 
conscience. Although it was near 
the final examinations, three hun- 
dred of these students came to 
our meeting in the church the 
In two schoo!s al] 
except fifteen or twenty made 
decisions to follow Christ or to 
study Christianity. 

Altogether in the three war 
years nearly eight thousand stu- 
dents made decisions in our meet- 
ings, over two thousand to know 
Jesus better and to be more un- 
selfish in their lives, more than 
two thousand five hundred to be- 
come Christians, and over three 
thousand to study Christianity. 
(Women and Missions, January, 
1941.) 

Yenching Industrial Center:— 
Then, just before you go, you read 
a Jetter written by a girl who has 
left the Industrial Center to be 
married, and you feel anew the 
far-reaching effects of this work, 
as it touches the lives of the 


villagers, the sort of people who. 


make China and who are so neces- 
sary to the life and development 
“I’m leaving the 
Industrial Center now to be mar- 
ried, but I want to tell you first 


how grateful I am for all I have 


received in the past years. I en- 
tered the workrooms illiterate— 
now [ ean read the papers and 
enjoy books. I did not know how 
to write or figure—now I do. 
sanitation meant 
nothing to me-—-now I hope I can 


peace and power, 


keep my new home clean and 
healthy. I knew nothing of the 
world outside of Peking—now my 
horizon is broadened and I know 
a little of other lands. I had no 
religion that meant anything to 
me—now I have found a God who 
loves me and cares how I live, 
I only hope I can always put into 
practice the lessons the Industrial 
Center has taught me.” (Women 


and Missions, January, 1941.) 


Repert of Volunteer Gospel 


~Teams:—The Chinese women re- 


ported, 
A Captain of a team related how 


a Chinese mother had become a 


Christian of zeal and devotion, 
Her husband objected fiercely, 
He reviled her, beat her, and 
humiliated her in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. She persevered, 
Prayer conquered difficulties. The 


husband became interested, an in- 


quirer, believer. Now the 


family as a unit attends our ser- 


vices, 

Another woman told-of a family 
of five that had gone down hill, 
gambling and unemployment being 
the main reasons. Their consent 
for holding cottage mectings 


twice a week in their home was. 
In six months’ time the | 


secured, 
family was changed from cold in- 
difference to genuine interest in 
their spiritual welfare. They are 
now on the road upward toward 
(Women and 


Missions, January, 1941.) 
Scholarships for Missionaries and 
Nationals:—Six of the nine Mis- 
sionary Fellowships and Scholar. 
ships assigned for 1941-42 by 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, came to China, namely 
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Mr. R. Leonard Bacon, B.D., 
United Church of Canada, 
Kiating, China © 

Mr. ¥. Yane, 
President of Soochow Univer- 
sity, China 

Miss Margaret Brown, M.A., 
United Church of Canada, 
editor, Christian Literature 
Society, Shanghai, China 

Miss Alice Gregg, M.A., Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Secre- 
tary for Religious Education, 
Shanghai,- China 

Miss Pu-sheng Kung, B.A., 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 


Secretary of the Y.W.C.A., 


Shanghai, China 


Mr. James Pratt, B. Litt. 
(Oxford), Church Mission 
Society, Trinity College, Foo- 
. chow, China 


Several Missionary Fellowships 


(yielding $750 a year and limited 


to seminary graduates) and Mis- 
sionary Scholarships (yielding 
$450 a year, preferably though not 
necessarily for seminary gradu- 
ates) are available annually for 
missionaries on furlough and for 
especially qualified nationals of 
mission lands. Candidates should 
he persons of special attainments 
or promise who have already been 
engaged in actua] Christian ser- 
vice, not undergraduate students. 
Applications for 1942-43 should 
reach the Registrar of the Semin- 
ary. 

Twelve fully furnished apart- 
ments are available for mission- 
aries on furlough. Detailed in- 
formation about these apartments 


can be secured by addressing the 


Comptroller of the Seminary. 


Consecration of Bishop Addison 
K. S. Hsu:—On February 16, in 
the Church of Our Saviour, Shang- 
hai, Archdeacon Addison K. S. 
Hsu was consecrated Assistant- 


Bishop of the Diocese of Kwangsi- 


Hunan. There were eleven Bi- 
shops of the C.H.S.K.H. present 
for the consecration, the largest 


& number on record for such an 
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| occasion in China, Bishop Robin 


Chen preached the sermon. 
Bishop Hsu is a native of Hunan 
Province and graduated from 
Boone University in 1922, after 
which he served ag teacher and 
clergyman in his Diocese. In 1935 
he went to England for study and 
for experience in church life, and 
upon his return was made Arch- 
deacon. He now becomes the 


tenth Chinese Bishop of the 


Church in China and the eighth 
now in active service, ~ 


Following the service of con- 
secration, there was an informal 
tiffin in the parish rooms of the 
Church of Our Saviour. This 
mea] was prepared by the mem- 
bers of the parish and was a 
simple Chinese meal, the kind most 
foreigners wish for but so seldom 
get on such an occasion. 


Freewill Offerings in Kwei- 


chow:—One aspect of the meet- 


ings that was an encouragement 
was the way in which the expenses 
were met. With the high cost of 
living they did not know how to 
do, as it had been the usual 
custom to receive the people from 
distant places at something less 
than actual cost of food. Some 
suggested a subscription list to be 
taken round to everybody, and 
then someone suggested that they 
depend entirely on freewil! offer- 
ings. A quiet announcement was 
made just once, saying that if 
anyone cared to make a freewill 
offering he might give it to a cer- 
tain man. Their faith was re- 
warded and strengthened by the 
surprising amount of one hundred 
and thirty-odd dollars. Praise the 
Lord for this token to His chil- 
dren. (China’s Millions, Jan.- 
Feb., 1941.) 

In The South Counties:—The 
Christian folk are redoubling their 
efforts to get the message to every 
person in the South Fukien area 
in another year and a little more. 
Help us in prayer that we may 
have leaders for these new flocks— 
a few come on, but we need more. 


| A man home from Singapore was 


= 
| 
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January, 1941.) 


in yesterday to beg for a preacher 
for his village. He ran when 


banditry started in his region, and 


stayed away for twenty-five years 
unti! he heard that relatives and 
enemies were dead. He says that 
Mountain” simply must 
have the gospel. 

The Chuanchow community has 
had an unusual experience the 
past year, in having the help of 
Dr. and Mrs, Hirsch], 
refugees from Vienna, during a 
shortage in the Hospital staff 
there. Both of them got a work- 
ine knowledge of English very 
quickly and picked up many Chin- 
ese phrases too. Always cheerful 
in spite of what they had been 
through, and ready for any service, 
they soon found a place in the 
hearts of the Chinese folk. Dr. 
Hirsch] said it had been such a 
new experience to find it an ad- 
vantage to be one of the Jewish 
race. He felt that the welcome of 
the Chinese was to him, as a Jew, 
as much as to him as an in- 
dividual. Two different persons 
said to me, “Don’t you feel an 
especial nearness to Dr. Hirschl, 
when you remember that he is of 
the race to which Jesus belong- 
ed?” They have gone to join his 


parents and a brother in America. | 


(The China Christian Advocate, 


The Eye Clinic in Wesley 


Church:—tThis clinic opened in. 


April 1988, as a cooperative enter- 
prise supported by the Methodist 
Church, the University Hospita! 
and the Red Cross, is now an older 
brother among five such clinics 
associated with the work of as 
many missions in different parts 
of Nanking City. 

The cooperative clinics are: 

1, A General Clinic (excluding 
eye cases), at the Hua Shih Chris- 


tian Church, opened also in April, | 


1928. Some medicines are com- 
pounded here from materials ob- 
tained ‘oeally, so as to avoid the 
expense of foreign medicines in 
these times of high exchange, 


Jewish 
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2. The Eye Clinic at Wesley 
Methodist Church which has be- 
come really self-supporting on a 
basis of moderate fees. The first 
registration costs ten cents; later 
calls five cents. Or, if the patient 
is able to pay more for prompt at- 


‘tention, the charges are thirty 


cents and twenty cents. 

During the summer of 1940 
three additional clinics were 
opened, 

8. A General Clinic at the Epis- 
copal Mission in Hsiakwan. 

4. A General Clinic in the Chris- 
tian Advent Mission on Pao Tai 
Chieh. 

5. A General Clinic (excluding 
eye cases) at Ming Teh (Presby- 
terian) Girls’ School. 


Taking the viewpoint that we 


are no longer in a state of emer- 


gency, the Red Cross has _ with- 


drawn its support from the clinics — 
since the end of October, 
though much progress has been 


Al- 


made towards self-support for the 
clinics as a group, and the larger 
ones are self-supporting, addition- 


al help is needed if they are to 


render the most effective service. 

(Centra! China Conference Bul- 

letin, January, 1941.) 
Soochow Station Notes:—The 


Saturday before Christmas the 


choirs of the ten or more churches 
in the city met for a Carol] Service 
in the Kong Hong. Where there 
were Glee Clubs these also joined; 
and with a few “listeners in” there 
were some five hundred in the 
gathering. About a dozen carols 
selected from the excellent collec- 


tion made by Miss Alice M. Hug- 


gins (Published by Christian 


Literature Society) were sung; and 


four pageants of Christmas and 
Epiphany scenes added much to 
We presented the 
stable scene in Bethlehem. In 
shorter form the Carol] Service 
was given in three other centres 
later. 

On the Fourth Sunday in Ad- 
vent twenty-eight were received 


as Catechumens; and on Christmas © 


Eve 31 children and 37 adults—6g 
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in all—were baptized. The ser- 
vice was followed by a very jolly 
gathering in our gymnasium, with 
plays and singing and the usual 
behsiang. The Christmas ser- 
vices were markedly joyful and 
helpful; and if Christmas offer- 
ings are any measure of a living 
parish then our offering showed 
a good spirit; for I believe it was 
the largest offering the parish has 
ever taken on Christmas Day. 


Our Child Welfare work is con- 
tinuing with 105 children. From 
the Chinese “Church of St. Step- 
hen’s, Manila, P.I., a very charm- 
ing gift has come of $40.00, from 
the children of that church to 
their little poor friends here; and 
we have decided to make the gift 
a special celebration as it is near- 
ing China New Year; we are 
giving the whole collection of 
them an additional course of 
MEAT besides their régular food, 
once now, and once again in about 
two weeks. 
way of distributing a generous 
gift; but I doubt not the little 
children in Manila will appreciate 
our reason for doing this when we 
tel] them that none of these chil- 


~ dren has tasted meat for months 


and months; and to them it is a 
veritable feast. Our youngsters 
are writing the St. Stephen’s chil- 
dren a comical little letter of 
thanks, 
Clinic work proceeds as in the 
past. We have started with 
January a kind of District Nurse 
project for the whole city, with a 
nurse using half her time in 
visiting, first the schools and later 
the homes of the children, in the 
interests of an anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. In this work one of 
the Soochow Hospital nurses is 
being lent for part of her time 
also. (District of Shanghai News- 
letter, January, 1941.) 
Wuchang—St,. Michael’s Parish: 
—It is another cause for deepest 
thankfulness to see our beloved 
church filled Sunday by Sunday 
at eight a.m, and a hundred or 
more receiving Holy Communion 
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at this service. There are gener- 
ally about fifty communicants on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. It is the 
usual thing to see fifty or sixty 
men and women in church on 
Sundays who have walked two or 
three miles to town from the. coun- 
try. The work begun in the coun- 
try by the Rev. Stephen Tsang, 
some years ago, has continued, and 
on our present list of catechmens, 
baptized and confirmed Christians 
are scores of these faithful coun- 
try people. And, by the way, I. 
must mention that the consider- 
able sums of money loaned to 
them during the last two years 
have been repaid. All of our 
people seem to love to come to 
church and our beautiful services 
appeal to them, There is some- 
thing to hear, to say or sing, and 
something to do and they love to 
take their part. (District of 
Hankow, The Newsletter, Dec- 
ember, 1940 January-February, 
1941). 


Encouraging Growth:—Secret- 
ary Wu Gi-Djung of the Kiangsu 
Baptist Convention reports the 
following encouraging Kingdom 
growth in Central China: “In 1938 
we had a net increase of 436 mem- 
bers to our churches; in 1939 we 
had 831, which is about twice as 
many as we received the year be- 
fore, making a total of 1,267 in 
two years, Already. this year has 
brought to us very good reports. 


“From December, 1938, to 
March, 1940, we had three new 
churches organized: Wusih Second 
Baptist Church, Yangchow South 
Gate Church, and Soochow New 
Birth Church. These make a total 
of forty-three churches in six 
districts.” (The Commission, Feb- 
ruary, 1941.) | 

Demand for the Bible:—The 
demand comes very largely, too, 
from the students and educated 
groups, the men and women in go- 
vernment offices and in the banks 
and business houses and trans- 
portation companies, They are to 
be found everywhere. So nearly 
all of the provincial c =e 


| 
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unusually large circulation of 
whole Bibles. The total circula- 
tion for the China Bible House 
during the past year was 117,179 
Ribles, 109,176 New Testaments, 
end 8,819,551 portions, a total of 
4.0.15,906 volumes. (“To Know 
Him”, The 128th Year of Bible 
Society Work in China). 

Sale of Bible in North China:— 
There have been three factors at 
least that would ordinarily militate 
against large sales, viz. the in- 
creased prices of the Scriptures, 
the exceedingly high cost of living, 
and the evacuation of so many 
missionaries, But in face of this 
we have sold more Bibles and 
Testaments during 1940 than in 
any previous year of the Society’s 
history in North China, Over 28,- 
000 Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold through this office and 
the Tientsin Depot during the 
year together with over 800,000 
copies of the Gospels. When we 
consider that the increase in the 
price was at least 100% it is the 
more remarkable. This great de- 
mand for the Bible is genera] and 
not by any means local, the request 
for the Scriptures coming to us 
from almost every section of this 
large territory. It would indeed 
seem to indicate a growing de- 
mand on.the part of many, and 
especially members of the Chris- 
tian Church, to discover what the 
Bible really: teaches about God, 
man, and the world, and to find, if 
possible, a solution to the many 
problems that are facing the 
people of China in these tragic 


days; one may hope, to find the 


“comfort of the Scriptures” amid 
the sorrows that overshadow the 
ves of so many. (“To Know 


Him”, The 128th Year of Bible 


Society Work in China), 

The Work of Colnorteur Wang: 
 —*T learned that in a little more 
than one year’s time Mr. Wang 
had been able to visit the villages 
in a radius of about 15 li of Chao 
Chuang, He had opened three 


regular points of worship. There 


are about three hundred men and 
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women enrolled as enquirers and 


three or four hundreds are in- 
terested in accepting Christ as 
their Saviour and are more or less 
regular in attendance on services 


but have not yet been definitely 


enrolled as catechumen.” Later 
Mr. Torrey told me that he had 
much underestimated the results 
of Wang’s work, that more than a 
thousand have come to know and 
believe in the Lord Jesus as their 
saviour. (“To Know Him,” The 
128th Year Bible Society Work in 
China). | 

A Colporteur in Szechwan:—In 
another part of Szechwan, Col- 
porteur Ren works for the dis- 
tribution of the Gospel and Miss 
Wallis of the China Inland Mis- 
sion writes of him: “We have 
much cause to thank God for the 
faihtful work of Pen Tsi Hsin 
......--His journeys usually take 
him through rough mountain coun- 
try climbing up steep mountain 
paths, and descending sharply in- 
to some little valley. The villages 
have a market every third day, 
when crowds gather for buying 


and selling, and thus provide an 


audience for the preaching of the 
Gospe!. Ren comes along and finds 


some /ittle space where he can pin 


up a couple of picture posters, 
starts away with a chorus, and 
very soon there is a crowd listen- 
ing attentively, and when he hag 
preached for 30 minutes or more, 
out come the Gospel portions, and 
very often they “go like hot cakes.” 
(“To Know Him”, The 128th Year 
of Bib!e Society Work in China), 
The Border Mission Work of 
the Church of Christ in China:— 
We have just completed the first 
year of our work among the tribes 
people of Western Szechuan and 
Sikong. The agencies who agreed 


to provide $40,000 for the medica] — 


and an equal sum for the educa- 
tional work of the Border Mission 
have evidently been greatly grati- 


- fied with our work. An additional] 


grant of $300,000 has been made 


to operate 4 hospitals and 3 mobile 
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medical units for the Lo-lo and 
other tribes people in Sikong Pro- 


 -vinee, 


The Government has recently 
issued an official order of Com- 
mendation of the work of our 
Border Mission, citation 
reads: “After reading the official 
report of the Border Mission, we 
are highly pleased with the con- 
scientious work thereof and we 
hereby issue an official] citation of 
approval and_ praise,” (The 
Church, February, 1941.) 


Nantao Christian Institute:— 
This institute ig located in ihe 
very heart of the Chinese area of 
Shanghai. 
Shanghai practically all the build- 
ings within a radius of a quarter 
of a mile of the Institute were 


burned, bombed or otherwise de- 


molished, The Institute Building, 
reenforced concrete 
structure’ stands, like a rock in a 
weary land. 

Among its many activities it 
maintains the Shanghai Goodwill! 
Industries. This agency places 
Goodwill Bags, On request, into 
private homes into which bags are 
put papers, magazines, discarded 
clothing, anything no longer want- 
ed by the household. A telephone 
ring will bring a collector to take 
delivery of the bag. Its contents 
are then classified and made gale- 
able or usable for free distribu- 
tion among the poor. They give 
employment to 376 enrolled work- 
ers, of whom two thirds are women 
with children but without male 
support, one third are widows, 
elderly or handicapped. In the 
Free Clinic they gave 32,707 treat- 
ments to 4088 patients. Last year 
they distributed 4167 garments 
and 7975 pounds of grain to the 
naked and hungry. 


They offer forty kinds of em- 


ployment such as: teaching, clerk- 
ing, supervising, sorting, clinic 
and creche nursing, hand and 
machine sewing, stocking machines 
and knitting, weaving, reeling 
spinning, rag-rug making, shoe- 


_ sole, shoe, slipper and sandal mak- 


During the Battle of . 


Work and Workers 


| 


‘Their 


341 


ing, cobbling, embroidering, hat- 
plaiting, cotton-beating, rag-sort- 
ing, washing, cleaning, ironing, 
dyeing, carpentry, painting, furn- 
iture and toy repairing, mop mak- 
ing, cooking, cereal grinding, water 
carrying, house cleaning beanmilk 
and noodle making, cooking, 
gardening, street peddling, paper- 
flower making. 


Last year from sales, contribu- 
tions and missions grants, they 
received $50,962 and paid out in 
wages, food for workers and their 
children, clinic supplies, operation 
cost and direct relief, $46,133. 
average monthly bank 
balance is $398. We would call 
this a magnificent adventure in 


- faith and loving service,-“Evange- 


lism by deed.” | 

Daily chapel, Sunday worship, 2 
Sunday schools, Evangelistic meet- 
ings, provide “Evangelism by 
word.” | 

Would that in every one of our 
large cities, our church could 
maintain an institution like the 
Nantao Christian Institute. (The 
Church, February, 1941.) 


Christian Education at Ingtai: 
—‘It is difficult to find suitable 
leaders for all the Bible classes 
the students ask for. They conduct 
Endeavor societies themselves that 
are very interesting. A class of 
38 students and four workmen is 
preparing for church membership 
at the next communion, Attend- 
ance at church service is volunt- 
ary, and it igs necessary to hold 
four services on Sunday to ac- 
comodate the students who attend. 
The one pastor cannot preach four 
times in one day so other teachers 
and I help at some of the services.” 
Over 100 among these students 
were received into the church by 
baptism on jprofession of faith. 
(The Church, February, 1941.) 


Studying the Bible in Southwest 
Fukien:—“The Principal of the 
Provincia] Middle School, former- 
ly a scoffer at Christian students, 
is now himself studying the Bible 
and attending church services 
whenever possible, Miss 


| 
| 
| 
| 
le 
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Dougall was asked to conduct a | of 25, all from the graduating 
weekly Bible study group in the | class.” (The Church, February, 
schoo! with an average attendance | 1941.) : 3 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Ho Shou-t’ien graduated from the University of Shanghai in 1935 
and is now teaching at Shung Tak Girl’s School in Shanghai. | 


Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott was President of St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
for very many years. Recently he has retired from that office. He 
is a member of the American Church Mission, 


Rev. David M. Paton is a student secretary on the staff of the National 
Committee Y.M.C.A. Formerly he was connected with the British 
Student Christian Movement. He came to China in 1939, 


Rev. Carl H. F. Liu graduated with the degree of B.A. from the Hua 
Chung College in 1926 and finished his course of Theology in the 

- Boone Divinity School in 1928. Since then he has been a Presbyter 
in the Diocese of Hankow of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, doing 

_ parish work and then war work until he was sent by Bishop Gilman 


to Hua Chung College in Hsichow to be Chaplain of the Sheng Kung 49 


Hui students and warden of the Men’s hostels, 


Mr. Albert C. Hausske is a member of the American Board who has been 
working in Shangtung for many years. He has acted as treasurer 


for his mission. 


Dr. C. S. Miao is genera! secretary of the China Christian Educational 


Association and also executive secretary of the National Committee 
for Christian Religious Education, 

Rev. G. Francis S. Gray is lecturer at the Central Theological Schoo] of 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, at present in oe 
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Life 1s, a movie... only a movie camera 
can a it completely 
PAu. LIFE 1S MOTION. It’s 


in a girl’s smile. It’s in a 


taby’s play. That’s why it takes CIN E-KOD AK 


f @ movie camera to give you a 
» complete record of even the sim- EIGHT 
The economy movie maker 


plest scene. 


| And you have all the more 
f reason to own a movie camera. 

F It enables you to make a perfect 
record of your activities beyond 
e the reach of any other means. 


p. Only Eastman gives you com- 
Plele equipment and service Write 
& for descriptive literature today. 


MAN KODAK COMPANY 


Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai 
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CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE 


O. Box No. 1462 
EXPOSITORY COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE SERIES 


A series published in separate volume on both the Old Testament and tia 
Testament preys ved by well-known scholars. This work is not concerned with pra 
of Piblica! criticism, but endeavours to give the message of the book in the light 
modern scholarship. Suitable for preachers, theological and Biblical students, s 
also for general readers. The following books have al:eady been published: 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS, by C. W. Allan, trans. by M. Y. Hsia. Price 
THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF THE KINGS by L. Gordon Phikj 

trans. by Violet Chu. Price 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, _ by M. H. Throop, trans. by Ve c- 


THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY, by M. H. Throop, trans. by bs: W 


THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH, NAHUM AND ZEPHANIAH, by C. W. 
trans. by M. Y. Hsia. Price 

THE GOSPEL OF MARK, by W. H. Alton, trans. by S. Z. Tsu. Price 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, by W. P. Roberts, trans. 7 Zz. T 
rice 

OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS, bu A. J. and 
ong rice 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIANS, by C. W. Allas 

THE GENERAL EPISTLES by C. W. Allan, trans. by M. Y. Hsia. are 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, by S. W. 
trans. by P’ii Hua Jen. Price 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS, by A. J. Garnier and Lé 


Chu. Price 
THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, by’ 3 
T. M. Barker, trans. by F. C. Ma. Price 3 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, ~ Andrew C. Y. Cheng. Price 


THE EPISTLES OF JOHN, by . J. Garnier and T. C. Chu Price 
THE REVELATION OF ST. SOHN, by C. W. Allan, trans. by W. EL 
and M. Y. Hsia. Price - 
70: 
On Sale 
A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY 
Vol. I 
by C. W. Allan 
translated by W. H. Shen | agi 
ice: Paper cover $3.00 
Cloth board cover $4.50 | 4 


Specially prepared for the use of preachers and _ theological studesta- 
readers interested in the history of the Christian Church. Oh 


Notice: On all books is a surcharee of 20% | 


Kunming Depot: 78A Pei Men Kai, Kunming, Yunnan 
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Y Do You Want A Well-Fitting Suit? 
to 


563 Szechuen Road, Shanghai 


Special Service for Missionaries 


Telephone 1 2205 
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SAN GC 


ABROIDERY MANUFACTURERS, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


TEL. 85217 
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The small but powerful 
Home 


-Projector 
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Valentine’s 


where it is Essential to Conserve the Weakened 
Vital Forces without Irritating the Digestive Organs, 
its Ease of 


| Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Cholera Infantum, | 


Valentine’s Meat-Juice demonstrates 
Assimilation and Power to Sustain and Strengthen. 


Diseases of Children 


_W. T. Watt, M.D., Director Imper- 
tal Medical College, Tientsin, China: 
“In cases of Infantile Diarrhoea, 
which weakens and debilitates a 
child rapidly, I have found VALEN- 
TINE’S MEAT-JUICE a great stimulant 
and quick restorative of vitality. 
Three years ago, when an epidemic 
broke out in Tientsin, I ordered my 
staff to try your Meat-Juice, which 
justified all expectations, having been 
satisfactory to patients ana physicians 
alike,” 

Henry N. READ, M.D., Prof. Dis- 
eases of Children, Long Island Coll- 
ege Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “I 
have long used VALENTINE’S MEAT- 
JUICE especially in Diseases of Child- 
ren and esteem it highly. It has 
te most valuable in the Enteric 


isorders of Children, both in my 


practice and hospital work.” 


Dr. CALATRAVENO, Late Physician 


of the Children’s Hospital, Madrid, 
Spain: “I have employed VALEN- 


TINES MEAT-JUICE most successfully SS 


in cases of convalescence from _ in- 
fectious diseases, and it is especially 
beneficial for children suffering from 
urinary weakness caused by extreme 
debility, and in every case it acted 
remarkably in  re~oring their 
strength with notable rapidity.” 


FOR SALE BY 


MACTAVISH, TWIGG & CO. 
Shanghat 


1261 Bubbling Well Road 
T.F.N. 
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of English’ 


BY H. B. GRAYBILL, M.A. 


The Author spent over 20 years in this country as a 
Teacher of English in Middle Schools. Many years of 
preliminary work preceded the production of the Mastery 
of English Series and the author was thereby able to build § 
into the series a detailed syllabus and a carefully selected 


vocabulary. The whole series is entirely original and 
embodies the _ essential emphasis of Chinese student 
ests and needs. 


| Tremendous increases in paper and printing costs 
necessitate the following revised prices. : 


The Mastery Method (Teacher’s Manual) ........ $0.60. 


Mastery Of Book I 1.20 
Mastery Drill Book (To accompany Book I) ...... 50 
Mastery of English Book II ....... 
Mastery of English Book IV (Grammar) ee 2.40 
Mastery of English Book V (Writing English I) .. 1.70 


of English Book VI (Writing II) 2.00 


Mastery of English WORK BOOKS 
for Junior Middle School by E.H. Clayton of Hangchow 
TRANSLATION LESSONS ARE INCLUDED 


E \0K I $1.00 BOOK II $1.00 BOOK III $1.00 


F ublished by: 


JOSEPH J. EVANS pa 
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: We Desire to Purchase 

“ The following Back Numbers of the Chinese Recorder with a view — 
. to meeting the needs of those who wish to complete their files. 

5; Vol. I—-May 1868 to April 1869. | 

0 Vol. Il—June 1869 to May 1870. 

“ Vol. V—-1874— Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec. 

‘s Vol. VI--1875- Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., May-June, Nov. -Dec. 

Vol. VII—1876 Jan.-Feb., May-June. 

“ Vol. VIII- 1877. Whole Year. 

Vol. IX— 1878—Jan-Feb., Sept.-Oct. 

Vol. X— 1879-—Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr. July-Aug. 
Vol. XI—1880- Jan.-Feb., Mar-Apr. | 
Vol. XIT— 1881— Mar.-Apr., Nov.-Dec. 

Vol. XHI--1882—-Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., May-June 


Vol. XVI—1885,—Jan. to Dec. Whole Year. 

Vol. XVII—1886—Jan., Apr., May, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Vol. XVIII— 1887—Jan., Feb., Mar. June, Avg., Sept. Oct., Nov., 
Dec. 

Vol. XIX-- 1888—Jan., May. 

Vol. XXI---1890—Mar., Dec. 

Vol. XXIII—1892—-January. 

Vol. XXIV—-1893-—-Apr. 

Vol. XX VI-—-1895—Feb., Apr., June, ey Sept., Nov., Dec. 

Vol. XX VII—1896— Jan., Feb., Apr., May. 

Vol. XXXVII---1906 —-Jan. Aug., Oct., Dec. 

Vo]. LIII-- 1922—July, Oct. 

Vol. LI — 1920—April., July. 

Vol. LXX —-1939- Januarv and February. 

Vol. LXXI—1940—-Jan., Feh., Aug., Sept., Oct., Dec. 

Vol. LXXII—1941 - Jan.., Feb., March & April. 


Write to the Editor 


CHINESE RECORDER 


\ 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
China. 
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THE BIBLE TREASURY VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT & PSALMS 


RS HH R 


Published by The Bible Treasury, P. O. Box Ne. 5, Peking 


..This new version is an attempt to improve on the earlier work, 
any places it has succeeded. We accord all praise and honour to the 


"fom an article by C. Wilfrid Allan in THE CHINESE RECORDER of 
1941, page 80) 
¥) = 


$2.40 
New Testament | Cloth Boards 
N. T. & Psalms Cloth Boards 
H- | 1.20 
New Testament Paper Covers | 
The Psalms Paper Covers 
prey F 0.10 
_ Introduction to The B. T. Version (Chinese) ee 
Introduction in English 
R Ee BK BH G 0.20 


New Testament Outlines, Vol. I: Matthew—Romans 
BEER F 7K 
Note: Nos. '701—710 in No. 5 Type 32 cut 
Nos. 731736 in No. 6 Type 64 cut 
India Paper, ‘“Rexine” Binding 
with card-board container 


T. India Paper, “Rexine” card-board container 
New Cloth Boards 
New Testament Paper Covers 
" The Psalms Paper Covers 
- 4 Gospels and Acts . Paper Covers 
|i ~=—s-—-» Pri @s are in Peking Currency, with 10%¢ te be added to cover postage. 
i =TH DAILY SPIRITUAL FOOD DATE BLOCK for 1942, will, through 
Mee. God's mircy, again be issued by The Bible Treasury, P. O. Box No. 5 Peking. 


twenty years it has been eagerly sought after by God’s servants in 
, ause they have not only found spiritual food for their own souls, 
Ost als; material for preaching, in the Gospel incidents and illustrations on 


The Calendar is indi: ensable for New Year presents. 
Price 80 cents per co 7’, Peking currency, plus 10% for postage. 


Orders may e placed through any hookstore or the 


KWANG HsUEH PUBLISHING HOUSE 


140 Peking Road, Shanghai 
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